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THE MARCH 


HE new year opens somewhat 
more auspiciously for Europe than 
the old. The significant fact is 
that the United States is at last 
extending its horizon so as to com- 
prehend the European world. The final 
adoption of the Hughes suggestion, in its 
essential form, amounts to nothing less than 
that. That the American delegates to the 
new International Commission—one to study 
the German budget and the other to investi- 
gate German financial resources in foreign 
countries—are advisory and unofficial, is be- 
side the point. “Unofficial” in form they 
may be, but in fact they are official. They 
are the members of commissions which have 
been strongly urged by the American Gov- 
ernment. Under these conditions it is nothing 
less than a bandying with words to suggest 
that the United States has no responsibility 
forthem. There is little question that the in- 
dividuals selected were the nominations of our 
State Department—at least that our State 
Department was consulted before they were 
named. Under these circumstances the word 
“unofficial’’ is in reality a fiction. 

So long as the result of their work can be 
approved, the force of the American Govern- 
ment will be exerted in making it effective. 
The fact is therefore that, despite attempts to 
ignore the great truth, the United States is 
now “in’’ Europe. Not to the extent of be- 
coming a part of any European association; 
not in any way that commits this country, 
in advance, to any line of action, or that 
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subjects our national will to the jurisdiction 
of any European organization. But we are 
committed to do everything in our power to 
help put Europe upon its feet, to aid it es- 
pecially in its financial and industrial recuper- 
ation. That Europe is headed toward politi- 
cal and economic chaos unless American 
coéperation is forthcoming has been the plea 
for four years. Well, such codperation is 
unquestionably on the way, and the result 
will be salutary both for Europe and the 
United States. It will be a good thing for 
our pocket book, and, more important, it will 
be a good thing for our soul. 

Another sign that augurs better for the 
coming year is the new attitude of France. 
The mere fact that these commissions are 
appointed is an indication that French policy 
is becoming somewhat more resilient. M. 
Poincaré’s policy—the invasion of the Ruhr 
especially—was justified so long as the United 
States maintained its aloofness from European 
affairs. It represented the only possible way 
in which France could guarantee its future. 
It lost its justification the day that this coun- 
try signified its willingness to accept a seat— 
as it has developed, the chairmanship— 
around the European council table. M. 
Poincare’s action in rebuffing the Hughes pro- 
posal therefore represented a fatal error in 
statesmanship. His action in reversing him- 
self and himself proposing this new com- 
mission, shows that France has now regained 
its poise and sense. Thus the year 1924 may 
prove a far more benevolent one than 1923. 
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( .EN. CHARLES G. DAWES, Banker, and during the war the chair- 
\ 3 man of the General Purchasing Board, selected to act as chairman of 
the commission of allied experts who will investigate German Finances. 
General Dawes has served on the Allied Purchasing Board and the 
Liquidation Commission, and was formerly Director of the Budget 
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( )WEN D. YOUNG, Lawyer and Chairman of the Board of the General Elec- 
/” tric Company, who is one of the three Americans invited by the Repara- 
tion Commission to serve on the commission of experts to investigate ‘‘Ger- 
many’s power to pay.” General Dawes and Henry M. Robinson, bankers 
of Chicago and Los Angeles respectively, were the other Americans selected 




















Cam H. LIVINGSTONE, prominent banker, and president since its in- 
ception in 1910 of the Boy Scouts of America. This organization which in 
the fourteen years of its existence has grown from a nucleus of negligible size 
and importance to a movement numbering in its ranks 454,781 boys and 142,- 
560 men, will celebrate the fourteenth anniversary of its founding in February 





























YAYSON SMITH, President of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Educational Association which will hold 
its annual meeting in Chicago in the latter part of February. 
Mr. Smith is Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts 

















| ) R- WILLIAM LEROY EMMET, Consulting engineer of the Gen- 

eral Electric Company, who has invented a mercury vapor process 
for the generation of electrical power. The efficiency of this process 
is equivalent, Dr. Emmet has said, to that of internal combustion engines, 
with the use of one half as much fuel, and its installation will in the fu- 
ture replace the steam boilers now used in the large modern plants 














The Growth of Calvin Coolidge 


NE of the most encouraging phases 
() of American life is the development 
of Calvin Coolidge. The silence 

that he maintained for the first four months 
of his Presidency caused certain popular mis- 
givings. There are two kinds of silent states- 
men, as there are two kinds of silent persons 
in all ranks of life: those who are silent be- 
cause they have nothing to say and those 
whose silence is an expression of deliberation 
and study. What kind was the new Presi- 
dent? This is the question that has been 
disturbing many minds. But there is no 
longer any reason for apprehension. The 
President completely revealed himself in his 
message, and it was a revelation both of mind 
and of conscience. The tone of the whole 
document, indeed, was its most conspicuous 
feature. Again it is the case—as always— 
in which style is the man. This speech, 
taken with the President’s radio tribute to 
President Harding, uttered a few evenings 
afterward, enables one pretty completely to 
draw his intellectual portrait. First of all, 
President Coolidge is a man of literary power. 
He can hit off phrases and compress a vast 
amount of thought and purpose into a single 
sentence or paragraph. A simple prosaic 
statement, by its position in his speech, and 
its general relation to a nation-wide discus- 
sion, becomes essentially eloquent. After 
all the verbiage, false sentiment, and still 
falser reasoning on such a well worn theme 
as adjusted compensation, the President’s 
simple pronouncement: “I do not favor 
granting the bonus’ could not have been 
improved on. It sets forth a wholesome 
moral sentiment and it implies a program. 
There is nothing brilliant or dazzling in the 
President’s style, though there is at times a 
genuine eloquence, and the nation will have 
no reason to blush for the language in which 
its policies are set forth. That is an incalcu- 
lable asset in the captain of the White House. 


A Candid, Definite, Deliberate, and 
Clear-thinking President 


VEN more important, the President’s 
H recent pronouncement radiates char- 
acter in every line. It is a substantial 

and honest gentleman at present piloting our 
destinies, if it is a quiet and a reserved one. 
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It is a man who is deeply sensible of the new 
obligations he has assumed. One of the most 
inspiring facts in American history is the 
effect which the assumption of this office 
has upon the men who are called to it. Even 
a politician like Arthur, whom no one, before 
the accident that suddenly lifted him to the 
Presidency, would ever have thought of in 
connection with that office, became a new and 
chastened man immediately after taking the 
oath of office. 

Mr. Coolidge has no unfortunate past 
to live down; however, the new solemnity 
that has come into his life has visibly, 
increased his stature and given new point 
to his New England conscience. His chief 
intellectual traits, as recently disclosed, are 
clear thinking, candor, positiveness, and 
deliberation. He had obviously given solid 
thought to his problems and on all of them 
has reached the most definite conclusions. 
There is not an issue now before the nation 
in which his attitude is not precisely drawn. 
There is not the slightest attempt to hedge 
in any of them. On none is his language at 
all obscure. Does he believe that the United 
States should join the League of Nations? 
No. Does he think we should join the 
World Court? Yes. Should the United 
States recognize the Soviet government of 
Russia? No—not so long as it declines “to 
recognize the sanctity of international rela- 
tions. | do not propose to make merchandise 
of American principles.” Would he cancel 
debts owed the United States by foreign 
nations? No—but he would make conces- 
sions, similar to those made to Great Britain. 
Does he advocate financial relief from the 
Treasury to the farmers? No: “Simple and 
direct methods put into operation by the 
farmer himself are the only real sources of 
restoration.” Is he for the restriction of 
immigration in favor of the northwestern 
races of Europe? Yes, emphatically so. As 
to shipping—our merchant fleet, as soon as 
possible, should be transferred to private 
ownership and operation. And soon. More 
impressive still than these definite statements 
is the realization of the reserved power that 
lies behind them. There is an assurance that 
Mr. Coolidge has definite and detailed reasons 
for every attitude that he takes and an ade- 
quate reservoir of information. He has evi- 


dently put the last few months to excellent 
use. 
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MRS. KATE BURR JOHNSON 


The first woman Commissioner of Public Welfare for 
any state. Selected to fill that position for North 
Carolina in July, 1921, not for reasons of political ac- 
ceptability but because a unanimity of opinion found 
her fittest for the post. She has been notably able in 
finding solutions to the problems that throng her field 


A President With Courage 


N THE intellectual side, therefore, 
() the showing is a favorable one: the 
President is keen, direct, thoughtful, 
deliberate, logical. Fortunately his program 
discloses certain moral qualities that are 
highly desirable in the office. First of all, 
he has genuine courage. _His attitude toward 
the bonus is that of a brave man. This 
attitude amounts to a challenge not only to 
the majority in Congress, but to what was, 
at least until he spoke, a widely popular issue. 
Let there be no misconception on this point. 
The bonus will unquestionably command a 
majority both in the House and the Senate; 
whether this will reach the necessary two 
thirds to pass it over the President’s head 
remains to be seen. Unquestionably there 
is also a widespread—though certainly dimin- 
ishing—popular sentiment in its favor. The 
extent to which state bonuses have been 


passed on a popular referendum makes that 
clear, and the eagerness of political candidates 
to seize upon it as an issue is another un- 
mistakable sign. In the face of this “ clamor” 
Mr. Coolidge takes his stand against the 
measure; more important still, he takes this 
stand on the highest possible grounds. He 
is against the bonus on principle; he does not 
favor such a measure in the future, and he 
opposes it irrespective of the condition of 
the federal treasury. In this his attitude 
advances beyond that assumed by President 
Harding. The bonus is simply another word 
for bad citizenship—it is a manifestation of 
that “communism of self’ against which 
Cleveland was constantly on his guard. The 
only way to defeat it permanently is to view 
it inits proper light. To argue that the bonus 
must be abandoned because the money is 
not in sight to pay it only postpones the evil; 
it does not destroy it. All this is obvious; 
yet, like so many obvious courses, it takes 
courage to say it. A President who sets his 
face against 4,000,000 ex-soldiers a majority 
of whom, it is to be feared, favor this form 


Of free gift, is not a coward and not a politi- 


cal time server. President Coolidge quietly 
but firmly takes this stand, and the better 
sentiment of the nation will applaud him 
for it. 

He shows the same courage in his declara- 
tion that the Mellon plan for reducing taxa- 
tion is “the issue that has the right of way 
over all others.”” Here again he comes face 
to face with the demagogues. . The bogie of 
“Wall Street’ and “profiteers’” and “in- 
ternational bankers’ has no terrors for him. 
That it would be immediately raised he knew 
—and the event has justified this expectation. 
Nothing is so easily misinterpreted as a 
proposal to reduce the tax rate on large in- 
comes. The merits of the situation are 
perfectly understood. They have so fre- 
quently been set forth that most people know 
that the aim is not to reduce taxes on large 
incomes but to increase them. There is a 
vast investment fund at the present time 
which is not available for the purposes of 
general industry. The very rich man will 
not invest his money in the most legitimate 
form of enterprise. “If I lose,” he argues, 
“the loss is all my own; if | succeed, then the 
government takes more than half of what | 
make.” He therefore puts his cash in securi- 
ties which Uncle Sam cannot tax. What 
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Mr. Mellon and President Coolidge are trying 
to do is to turn this money into the general 
investment field so that they can tax it. 
The only feasible way that has yet occurred 
to the mind of man is to reduce the tax rate. 
The political agitator twists this into an effort 
to reduce the taxes of “ profiteers’’ and has so 
befuddled the popular mind, especially in the 
agricultural regions, that it takes real courage 
in the President to advocate this program. 
The whole thing again draws attention to the 
most dangerous symptom in American public 
life at present. That danger is not corrup- 
tion; the great danger is demagogism and 
this particular evil has seldom been so pre- 
valent as it is at the present moment. Op- 
position to the Mellon plan and advocacy 
of the bonus are its most deplorable manifes- 
tations. 

It is therefore a national blessing that the 
present occupant of the White House does 
not possess this taint in the slightest degree. 
It is apparent from his message that he will 
not flatter the mob in pursuit of his personal 
fortunes. That he sincerely aspires to reélec- 
tion is clear enough, but he will not chase his 
ambition in the baser way. And there is one 
thing in the national prospect more encour- 
aging than this Presidential attitude: it is 
the popular response. The core of the 
American people is apparently still sound. 
The outburst of genuine enthusiasm that 
greeted Mr. Coolidge’s stand shows this. 
South Dakota, despite his rationalistic hand- 
ling of the agrarian issue, at once adopted 
him as the Republican presidential candidate. 
Henry Ford, in a statement creditable for its 
manliness—and for its political wisdom— 
withdrew promptly from the Presidential 
race in his favor. One of the highest evi- 
dences in many years of the American char- 
acter is the fact that President Coolidge’s 
message, unimpassioned as it was—even 
uninspiring, so far as brilliancy and exquisite 
phrasing were concerned—at once made him 
the inevitable candidate of his party, and, in 
all probability, the next President. It was 
the response of the American character to 
an upright, straight-thinking, plain talking 
man, whose only purpose was to administer 
his office for the best interest of the public. 
The yelpings of the political Yahoos produced 
little echo. The masses were with the 
President and will back him in his present 
purposes. 
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SENATOR WILLIAM C. BRUCE 


Of Maryland, a Democrat whose vote for Senator 
Cummins, the Republican candidate for the Chairman- 
ship of the Interstate Commerce Committee preserved a 
deadlock and prevented the Democratic candidate, 
Senator Smith of South Carolina, from being successful 


A Leader in the White House 


R. COOLIDGE has also displayed 
genuine ability as a political leader. 


By virtue of his office he necessarily 


becomes the leader of his party, but a Presi- 
dent can lead precisely to the extent, and to 
the extent only, that he demonstrates the 


capacity to do so. A few days after the 
Presidential message was delivered, the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House an- 
nounced that consideration of the Bonus Bill 
would be postponed and that the Mellon plan 
would have the first show. This is in accor- 
dance with the President’s statement that 
“ this fissue should have the right of way over 
all others.” The whole proceeding is one of 
the ablest pieces of political management 
that this generation has seen. It illustrates, 
with a peculiar eloquence, the American 
political system in its finest aspects. The 
ruling power in that system is public opinion, 
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ALVERO OBREGON 


Who overthrew Carranza in 1920 and who as President 
is now at war with his former Secretary of Finance, 
Adolfo de la Huerta, who is attempting to supersede him. 
De la Huerta is employing the time honored method 
thoroughly familiar to all Mexican Chief Executives 


and seldom has public opinion been more ably 
utilized for good ends. Two weeks before 
Congress opens, Mr. Mellon—of course in 
consultation with the President—issues his 
statement on the national finances and sets 
forth the legislative program of the next six 
months. The program is so wise and so 
patriotic that public opinion immediately 
seizes it as its own. The guns of the politi- 
cians, in and out of Congress, are thus spiked 
before the battle really begins. The whole 
nation is placed in a receptive and acquiescent 
mood for the President’s pronouncement. 
The result is that the bonus, which had been 
scheduled for immediate passage, is tempor- 
arily shelved, and the Administration’s pro- 
gram given preferential position. Another 
result is that the popular conscience is ex- 
amining the bonus proposal more carefully 
than before and that its advocates become 
less cock-sure about success. The raid has 
not been defeated; there is a good chance, 


indeed, that it may carry the day, but the 
opposition is becoming stronger daily. It 
has found a leader—that is the main thing. 
Moreover the argument has been shifted; 
more and more the bonus becomes a great 
moral issue in which the nation is to be tested. 
If this aspect can be sufficiently made clear, 
there is not much doubt what the result will be. 


Mexico Holding an Election 


HERE is probably no news less in- 

teresting to Americans than the stories 

of military operations now coming 
from Mexico. Warfare has figured so exten- 
sively in their consciousness in the last ten 
years, and on so great a scale, that the obscure 
manceuvers and skirmishes in this demoralized 
land of Mexico arouse only a fleeting interest. 
While the battles themselves are not especially 
interesting, the fact that underlies them is 
illuminating, and illuminating in a discour- 
aging sense. Properly these performances 
are not warfare or insurrection; what they 
really signify is that Mexico is holding an 
election. There is nothing new in the present 
procedure, for it is the way that Mexico has 
held her elections for more than a hundred 
years. In all that period no President has 
ever risen to power except by force. No 
President has ever maintained himself in the 
office except by force. That is the only 
kind of political power which the Mexicans 
understand. In Anglo-Saxon countries prep- 
arations for elections are made by nomina- 
ting candidates, adopting platforms of prin- 
ciples, making speeches, hiring brass bands, 
and organizing torch light parades. In Latin 
American countries—at least in Central 
American countries—preparations are made 
by assembling a motley army, distributing 
arms and ammunitions, inventing certain 
grievances that can be adjusted only by 
“revolution,” elevating a leader whose name, 
followed by “-ista,” comprises the rallying 
cry of the new movement. The army is 
composed of both sexes, for the wives and 
female followers of the warriors invariably 
accompany their consorts, acting as the 
commissariat—cooking the meals and per- 
forming other domestic services. All this 
means that the “Outs” wish to become “ Ins,” 
and are resorting to the only method by which 
the administration can be changed. The 
ultimate significance is that we are dealing 











with a very primitive people, who know little 
of political principle, whose devotion is al- 
ways bestowed upon a leader and never upon 
an abstract idea—a people who have never 
glimpsed that great conception on which 
modern parliamentary and democratic govern- 
ment is based—the right of the majority to 
rule. 

President Diaz acquired the Presidency by 
overthrowing the temporary puppet who 
filled the Presidential palace; he maintained 
his authority for thirty years simply because 
he was a stronger man than any one of the 
numerous chieftains who sought to displace 
him. He lost his grip only when advanced 
age enervated his physical and mental 
energies; and he too, forceful and gifted as 
he was, ended his life an exile in Paris. Ma- 
dero overthrew him by revolution; Huerta 
overthrew Madero; Carranza overthrew 
Huerta; Obregon overthrew Carranza; and 
now another de la Huerta seeks power in the 
approved Mexican way. When Obregon— 
a man of Irish descent, his name merely 
representing a Spanish attempt to write 
“O’Brien”—acquired the Presidential chair 
great hope was expressed that a change had 
really come, and that Mexico had settled 
down to new ways. All the facts that came 
to this country about the new Mexican states- 
man were favorable. He seemed to be a man 
of character; he was genuinely solicitous 
for excellent relations with the United States; 
that his ambition to serve Mexico was 
sincere seems unquestioned. But it is now 
clear that he, too, will have to fight for 
his ascendancy in the good old Mexican 
way. And who is this de la Huerta, who 
now challenges the new régime? He was 
Finance Minister in Obregon’s Cabinet; be- 
fore that he was one end of a song-and-dance 
team that performed in the rear end of saloons 
in the City of Mexico. It is not impossible 
that his next réle will be as the new chieftain 
of the Presidential palace, but that is neces- 
sarily in the future. 

The American people has the most bene- 
volent attitude toward the Mexican Re- 
public. It is prepared to go to extreme 
lengths to help the Indian Republic along 
thedifficult road of progress andof democracy. 
It is hardly necessary, however, to emphasize 
the serious problem presented by this new 
Mexican revolution. The trouble is that 
Mexico cannot keep her revolutions at home. 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ 1830-1915 


President of the Mexican Republic from 1888 to 1911. 

The most distinguished Mexican statesman and soldier 

his country ever produced, he suppressed brigandage and 

reorganized national finance and in many ways gave 

Mexico an international status. The revolution of 
Madero forced him in 1911 to resign 


They always impinge on American lives and 
American interests. The slaughter of Ameri- 
can citizens and the destruction of American 
property that invariably accompany them 
—to say nothing of foreign life and property 
in general—bring up ugly and familiar prob- 
lems. More important still is the question 
of perpetual disorder in a country whose peace 
and quiet, by the terms of the Monroe 
Doctrine, have become the responsibility of 
the United States. This revolution may be 
crushed, but another will come. Thus a 
question of great proportions is rising in the 
south to perplex the Coolidge Administration. 


California’s Japanese Problem Solved 


HE chief lesson to be drawn from the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Japanese land cases is that the 


United States possesses abundant machinery 
to protect itself against the influx of an 
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unassimilable alienism. The mere fact that 
this decision adversely affects the California 
agricultural situation is not the important 
point. Apparently the issues at stake do not 
differ materially from those that have been 
raised in the steel regions. Manufacturers 
in certain sections demand practically un- 
restricted immigration so that they may 
obtain a large supply of inexpensive unskilled 
labor. The need of human machines to meet 
their peak manufacturing necessities has 
seemed to them the main consideration in 
the immigration question. The argument, of 
course, is entirely fallacious. The only 
question at all important in our immigration 
policy is the necessity of peopling the United 
States with the racial stocks out of which a 
nation can be built. The temporary needs of 
manufacture should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with that great and basic program. 
Even though every steel mill had to shut its 
doors for lack of laborers there still would 
remain no reason for opening the American 
gates to the flow of the least efficient races 
of mankind. Of course every student of eco- 


nomics knows that the labor situation in the 
steel mills and other large properties will ad- 
just itself, irrespective of immigration quotas; 


even though the workingmen already here 
did not respond to the demand, however, the 
reasons for closing our portals would still 
prevail. 

Labor conditions in the San Joaquin Valley 
of California present a problem not dissimilar. 
The business of raising garden truck has for 
some time been a Japanese monopoly. Nearly 
all the celery, berries, asparagus, cantaloupes, 
onions, potatoes, and similar products have 
been grown by the Japanese. This race is 
peculiarly adapted to this kind of farming. 
Their very stature fits them for the work. 
The cultivator must get close to the ground; 
the work involves almost continuously a 
stooping position; it therefore is exceedingly 
burdensome to men and women of average 
height but much easier for orientals whose 
size—from our standpoint—is abnormally 
low. This is the main reason why the Japa- 
nese have obtained almost a complete monop- 
oly of this kind of agriculture. They worked 
their farms in several ways; in some cases they 
actually owned the land, in others they leased 
it, and in still others they were share-croppers, 
farming, that is, under contract that gave 
them a percentage of the profits. The Cali- 
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fornia alien land laws prohibited all farming 
of this kind and essentially made the activities 
of Japanese agriculturists impossible on any 
other basis than that of hired laborers. These 
laws the United States Supreme Court has 
just pronounced valid. At first blush they 
strike the non-Californian as cruel and inde- 
fensible. Yet the fact seems to be that with- 
out them the state was threatened with an 
influx of orientalism that, in a few generations, 
would have made its agriculture little better 
than a Mongolian preserve and have had the 
most deplorable effects upon its entire social 
and economic life. Who can doubt that 
Japan, in case its rice fields should rapidly 
become a monopoly of the non-assimilable 
European races, would resort to similar 
methods of self-protection? Indeed, Japan 
already has laws prohibiting land-ownership 
by aliens. 

The measures forbidding Chinese and 
Mongolian immigration, and the “gentle- 
man’s agreement” putting an end to the 
Japanese influx, represent acts of wise states- 
manship. The present alien land laws seem 
necessary to make these restrictions com- 
pletely effective, and, however harsh they 
are and whatever suffering they may involve 
in particular instances, their. justification is 
the obligation to make the western coast the 
land of the white man. Already there are 
complaints that the American breakfast table 
will grievously suffer. Who will now supply 
our strawberries, cantaloupe, grapes, mis- 
cellaneous vegetables, and the like? One 
does not need to be an expert on the Cali- 
fornia land and labor market to answer that 
question. Who supplied our celery and 
onions and asparagus before the Japanese 
arrived? Were these delicacies unknown 
before they came? That a readjustment 
will be necessary is plain; that certain land- 
owners may financially suffer is also apparent; 
but that the problem is insoluble will not be 
readily believed. Doubtless thousands of 
Japanese who are now “croppers” will in 
future work as laborers; even if they do not, 
the economic laws may be depended on to 
supply a demand for garden truck that will 
not be denied. Reports from California de- 
clare that more than 30,000 Japanese are 
preparing to abandon nearly 500,000 acres 
of the richest crop lands in the state. To 
those who believe that any attempt to create 
a Pacific civilization half-white and_half- 
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oriental is a sin against the national heritage, 
this emigration can hardly be regarded as an 
evil. 

The problem of mixed races on the Pacific 
coast is therefore apparently solved and 
solved in the way most advantageous to 
both peoples. The far more difficult prob- 
lem of a mixed population on the Atlantic 
coast still remains. The fathers did not in- 
tend that Mongolians should be a state- 
within-the-state in the American system; 
neither did they intend that the Atlantic 
coast should become the dumping grounds 
for the ghettoes of eastern Europe and for 
those sweepings of the refuse of history that 
are found living on the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is not an obligation of the United States to 
assume the most terrible racial problems of 
central Europe—problems that have baffled 
statesmen for more than a thousand years. 
Our public opinion and our institutions have 
been found adequate to protect us against 
an Asiatic influx on the Pacific and they are 
adequate to perform a similar service for the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


The Fourth Birthday of the League of 
Nations 


[oss fact that the League of Nations 
has recently celebrated its fourth 
birthday has naturally inspired many 
reviews and appraisals of its demonstrated 


worth and achievements. Many of them 
have reached this office. There is only one 
valid test of the League, as of all other human 
institutions, and that is the practical one. 
How does it work? To most persons the 
League is more or less an abstraction—a 
formidable constitution with “articles” and 
“sections,” a stately building in Geneva, a 
mass of documents and “reports.” In reality 
it is a group of serious men who annually 
come together to discuss the state of the 
world. Since it is formed of men—and 
women—it has its faults, its weaknesses, its 
mistakes, and for the same reason, it has its 
hopes, its aspirations, its enthusiasms, even 
its accomplishments. Any one who regarded 
it as a mystic Second Advent, that was to 
usher in an earthly paradise, will be disap- 
pointed by these somewhat commonplace 
relations of definite achievement; but any one 
who believes that the world advances at a 


slow pace, that progress is marked by the. 














J. RAMSAY MacDONALD 


The leader of His Majesty’s Opposition. His political 

record is a long and distinguished one devoted to the 

cause of British Labor whose party he leads to-day with 
conspicuous success 


general acceptance of new ideas, will find 
much consolation. 

The League seems to have two functions: 
one political, representing its attempts to 
compose differences between nations that 
might easily lead to war; the other social— 
a kind of effort, on an international scale, to 
elevate the general status of the human 
family. In the four years of its existence it 
has functioned in both directions. It has 
done much to promote peace and much also 
to promote progress. Its International Court 
has already established itself as a great and 
influential tribunal. Eight decisions of the 
highest importance already stand to its 
credit. The Council of the League has con- 
sidered seven major political disputes, any 
one of which, in “normal” times, might have 
resulted in war, but all of which, under the 
guidance of the League, have been peacefully 
composed. Who doubts that the dispute 
between Sweden and Finland over the Aland 
Islands would have led to war in the old 
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Greece furnished a con- 
venient pretext, just as 
the slaughter of a few 
missionaries in China, in 
the good old days, was 
utilized to increase Eu- 
ropean territory and 
“spheres of influence”’ in 
the Celestial Empire. 
Except for the Council 
of the League this plan 
would have succeeded. 
The net gain to the mo- 
rality of mankind is that 
such approved methods 
of “realizing national as- 
pirations” will be more 
difficult in the future. 








COL. JAMES A. LOGAN, JR. 
American observer whose correspondence with M. Barthou, head of the Reparation 
Commission, led to the American approval of the appointment to its advisory 
committees of the three American experts selected 


days? There is no danger of that now; the 
question is settled and settled for all time— 
the islands are forever a part of Finland. What 
more prolific inspiration to military operations 
could be imagined than a dispute between 
Germany and Poland over the Silesian bound- 
ary? The Council of the League has drawn 
that boundary. There are several other 
territorial quarrels in central Europe that 
the League has permanently adjusted. Even 
Soviet Russia, in accordance with the League’s 
suggestions, withdrew its bombarding fleet 
from a Persian port and abandoned the effort, 
on which it had embarked, to seize territory 
in the well-approved fashion of the old auto- 
cracies. It is well to record also that that is 
precisely what Italy was compelled to do in 
the matter of Corfu. This famous episode— 
which the enemies of the League were quick 
to seize as totally destroying its influence— 
can be interpreted in a variety of complicated 
ways. The practical outcome, however, is 
entirely satisfactory. Is there the slightest 
question as to the real purpose of Musso- 
lini’s “aggression”? It was not to obtain 
punishment for the murder of Italians 
or to obtain a money indemnity. The real 
purpose was to seize the island of Corfu, 
to hold it permanently, and thus to extend 
Italian power and prestige in the Mediter- 
ranean. In the accomplishment of this 
design the slaughter of a few Italians in 


Next to this Corfu epi- 
sode the rehabilitation of 
Austria is probably the 
League’s greatest tri- 
umph; most observers 
would unquestionably place it first. This is 
especially to the point because it is difficult to 
see, how, without the League, the miracle 
could have been performed. The simple 
fact is that Austria a year ago was facing 
financial demoralization like that which has 
swept over Russia and Germany. To-day 
she is on the road to economic salvation. Her 
currency is becoming stabilized, her industry 
is reviving, unemployment is decreasing, and 
the nation, instead of being the black spot 
on the horizon, is, as was recently said, “the 
one candle lighted in the dark and murky 
gloom of Europe.” Had the League done 
nothing else to justify its existence, the 
present status of Austria would be sufficient. 
It is important not only as an achievement, 
but as an example, for the methods applied 
in the revitalization of the old Hapsburg 
stronghold can be used on an even wider field. 

In what may be called social service work 
on an international scale the League has 
also found useful occupation. There are 
many problems that affect the well-being of 
men and women, but which no nation can 
successfully handle by itself, for their ramifica- 
tions cover the whole world. Such are the 
struggles against the drug traffic, white 
slavery, the kidnapping of Christian girls and 
women for Mohammedan harems, the numer- 
ous questions affecting labor. The League 
has already undertaken work in these direc- 
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tions and in all has made gratifying progress. 
In all these efforts America has always been 
at the forefront. In general plans for sub- 
stituting peace for war this country has also 
historically taken a foremost rdle. It is 
naturally a cause of regret among a large 
number of Americans that the beneficent 
work of the League is being accomplished 
without American aid. That infinitely greater 
progress would have been made had the 
United States joined forces with the fifty 
odd nations composing the League needs no 
demonstration. The fact that it has made 
so excellent a beginning without our assistance 
indicates that the basic idea is sound, and 
adds strength to that body of Americans 
which is still advocating American representa- 
tion at Geneva. 


Making Tokio “ Earthquake Proof” 


HE comment of one savant on the 
Japanese earthquake was that such 
disasters, though of lesser magnitude, 
had steeled the Japanese national character, 
and that without these trials the race might 
have degenerated. He might have extended 
this observation by pointing out that from 
this latest and worst catastrophe the Japanese 
people had risen with renewed courage. They 
were in the world’s markets buying building 
materials for rebuilding their cities before the 
smoke of the fires had faded away in the skies 
and while the earth was still convulsing. 

Neither do the Japanese seem to have de- 
spaired of rebuilding a more beautiful and 
utilitarian city on the ashes of the old Tokio, 
nor to have given away to undue lamentation 
over the fate that swept away so much in 
wealth and human life. With the fortitude of 
a great race, they have not even considered 
moving their homes and places of business 
away from the ill-omened sites of their 
ruined cities, but have set to work to heed the 
lessons taught by the disaster, so that the 
next earthquake will find buildings which re- 
sist its destructive shocks. They have called 
in American engineers and other foreign ex- 
perts to study their ruins and to make recom- 
mendations for rebuilding. 

Though there has been a great outcry 
against the construction of skyscrapers, or ex- 
tremely high buildings in Tokio, it seems prob- 
able that the restriction of 100 feet in height, 
except in certain zones, will remain in force, as 
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it was before the earthquake, and that the Jap- 
anese will continue to erect modern steel and 
concrete buildings of from six to ten stories. It 
might also have been expected that the Jap- 
anese would have abandoned their long- 
discussed plan for a subway in Tokio, especi- 
ally in view of the great upheavals and torsion 
of the earth during the earthquake, and the 
possibility that another similiar disaster 
might destroy an underground tunnel sys- 
tem, with great loss of life. But their forti- 
tude does not permit them to yield even that 
plan for rapid transit facilities, and American 
engineers agree with the Japanese that there 
are no insuperable obstacles in the way of 
building an “earthquake-proof” subway. All 
seem to be willing to attempt it, anyway. 

Several expert reports on the damage caused 
by the earthquake, and the lessons to be 
learned from it, have become available in this 
country recently, and all seem to agree on the 
extent of the damage to individual buildings 
and on the manner of avoiding that damage 
in the next earthquake, if Japan is so un- 
fortunate as to have another catastrophe of 
this magnitude. Even in cases where en- 
gineers have had a close personal interest in 
the building under examination they have 
told frankly of the weak points of construction. 
Though it seemed likely that some contro- 
versy might arise over the continued use of 
heavy structural steel, the reports seem to 
agree that the frames of steel buildings of sub- 
stantial construction successfully withstood 
the heavy stresses placed upon them, though 
in some of those buildings the vibration was so 
great that hanging chandeliers were shattered 
against the ceilings. The shells of some of the 
buildings were shattered, and the reports agree 
that in future construction it may be desirable 
to use tiles, instead of brick or stone, as a 
sheathing for the steel structure. Hollow tile 
partitions also were found inadequate for the 
test of the earthquake, and more extensive use 
of metal lath and reénforced concrete is rec- 
ommended. 


Skyscrapers in Earthquakes 


AMES BAIRD, President of the George A. 
Fuller Company of New York, which 
erected several buildings in Tokio, be- 
lieves that the steel buildings stood the test 

well, and his opinion is supported by an exten- 
sive report made immediately after the earth- 
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ANDREAS LANG 


The “ Petrus” of the Passion Play of Oberammergau 
who is now in this country. Since 1633 in his tiny 
Bavarian village, this play, traditionally the most illus- 
trious of all dramatization: of the Life of Christ, has, 
with occasional interruptions, been acted every tenth year 


quake by President John W. Doty and W. W. 
Johnston of the Foundation Company of New 
York, one of the large general contracting firms 


doing business in many countries. In his re- 
port for the Fuller Company, Wilbur W. Sam- 
ple recommended that in the future all the 
large buildings should be founded on groups 
of piles driven into the ground, and that “in 
no case should the piles be driven to hard pan 
or refusal.”” This general system was used.in 
the construction of the Imperial Hotel which, 
according to all reports, suffered little or no 
damage. Mr. Sample says that his recom- 
mendations “are due to a belief that the soil 
underlying Tokio will act as a sort of shock 
absorber, as evidenced by the behavior of 
such buildings as Seiyukai Building, the Im- 
perial Hotel, and the several other office 
buildings in Marunouchi.”’ 

“If the foundations or the piling under 
them,’’ adds Mr. Sample, “are of such length 
as to reach a solid stratum, then the full 


severity of the earthquake shock is transmitted 
through the foundations to the entire struc- 
ture, while if the foundations rest on a soil of 
somewhat resilient nature the transmission of 
shock will be very much less.” 

All the reports agree that while buildings of 
a certain type suffered little damage, others 
of the same type were destroyed, perhaps due 
to faulty construction. It seems that with 
reasonable care in construction, and special 
adaptations to meet the unusual strains of 
earthquake, any modern type of building might 
survive even a repetition of this most terrific 
earthquake in history. Some steel buildings 
stood the test, and others did not. That was 
true also of concrete buildings. The heavy 
masonry building of the Bank of Japan came 
through, while others of all types in its vicinity 
were destroyed. The famous Imperial Hotel 
survived, with its special “earthquake-proof”’ 
construction, and, so, too, did the Life Insur- 
ance Company Building, the Industrial Bank 


ANTON LANG 


The ‘Christus’ of the Passion Play. Though known to 

the world chiefly as the actors in the play of Oberam- 

mergau these men and their colleagues are by trade 

carvers of wood and ivory and their work possesses merit 
and expression curiously mediaeval 
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Building, the Marunouchi Building, the N. Y. 
K. Building, and several other modern struc- 
tures of from six to eight stories. 

The Imperial Hotel, with its “earthquake- 
proof features,” covers an area about 300 by 
500 feet, and though the guest wings are only 
about three stories high the central part of the 
building attains a height equivalent to about 
seven stories. Its structure is a masonry 
monolith, reénforced by steel rods laid in the 
concrete of floors and walls. In an effort to 


make the building so flexible that it would 
yield to shocks, the builders set the super- 
structure upon a reénforced slab of concrete 
which, in turn, was placed upon a field of small 
concrete piles eight inches in diameter and 
eight feet long. All these piles were cast into 


DR. FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Naturalist and curator of birds at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History who recently sailed to South 
America to complete a report on the origin of bird life in 
Chile. Doctor Chapman, the originator at the Museum 
of the habitat bird groups, will collect material for an- 
other group of the series thereof covering for this purpose 
the Pampas of Northwestern Argentine. A final re- 
connaissance will be made of the lake country of Chile 
and the islands that lie off its southern coast. An artist 
and a photographer are members of Doctor Chapman’s 
party in order that scenes of bird and native life may be 
competently reproduced 
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Whose article, ‘‘ Protestantism at the Cross-Roads,” 
appearing in this issue, makes a survey of the critical 
position in which the Protestant Church finds itself to-day 


the upper layer of mud of undetermined 
depth, so that the building would have a 
foundation free to yield to earthquake shocks 
and then return to place. As a further con- 
cession to flexibility, the structure was divided 
into twelve sections, all free to move indepen- 
dently of one another. The structure has 
been likened to a _ super-dreadnought at 
anchor in a great depth of mud. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, the designer of the 
hotel, comes out as champion of his type of 
building against the steel skyscraper, which he 
describes as “‘a trap for human sacrifice in a 
serious earthquake.”” One of his arguments 
against the skyscraper is that the humid cli- 
mate of Japan rapidly destroys steel unless it is 
encased in concrete and that the wrenching of 
earthquake shocks opens crevices in the stone 
and brick shells of the skyscrapers, exposing 
the steel to the action of the atmosphere. He 
says that “the skyscraper is a commercial 
expedient, nothing more, and is now reacting 
unfavorably upon our own cities,” and asks 
the question: “Why congest upon a basis of 
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ten stories a city already congested on a basis 
of three, by a type of building entirely un- 
suited to Japanese environment or character, 
and so utterly out of all human scale?” 


Investment Bankers Hiding Their Light 


EARS ago a great teacher said: “A 
Y city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Neither do men light a candle and put 
it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and it 
giveth light unto all that are in the house.” 
Twelve years ago certain men in this coun- 
try, leaders in the field of bond selling, or- 
ganized the Investment Bankers Association 
of America. Since then this Association has 
waxed strong in numbers and in usefulness to 
its members and to the investing public; yet 
while it has become a city upon a hill that 
cannot be hid, its light is still shadowed under 
a bushel and does not throw its rays abroad 
to guide investors who are still in darkness. 
At its recent annual convention in Washington, 
the proposal to permit members of this Asso- 
ciation to advertise the fact of their member- 
ship was again left undecided. The chief 
objection was made by those who felt that 
such advertising would imply that every 
member is absolutely reliable and that all 
securities purchased from them are sound. 
There is little reason to fear that the public 
would be so misled by the kind of advertising 
this association or its members would do, or 
would take such advertising as seriously as 
these objectors fear. Possibly a few may be 
led into losses; a great many more, who now 
hear nothing but the siren song of the faker, 
would be led into safe and sound investments. 
If this objection stands, it is doubtful 
whether the light of this Investment Bankers 
Association can ever be removed from under 
the bushel. For, then, who would be per- 
mitted to place it on a candlestick? If the 
use of the name were restricted to those who 
have never sold securities that have proven 
poor investments, how few could show it! The 
seriousness with which these security dealers 
take this matter seems to stand needlessly in 
the way of advancing their own interests and of 
serving the public at a time when the invest- 
ment business could be most easily advanced 
and when the public is most in need of the 
service that such houses can render. 
It is hopeful to note that Mr. John W. 
Prentiss, the new President of the Association, 
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firmly believes that eventually they are going 
to use the name. “Some day,” he said, 
“somebody is going to wake up and find a 
simple method of using this name and regulat- 
ing our members, and we are going to be very 
much disgruntled that we have not discovered 
it ourselves before.” Has not he himself 
found the way in the order of his formula: (1) 
using the name; (2) regulating the members? 
This Association should have no reason to 
fear that men will get a wrong impression of it 
from closer contact with its members, or 
that its good qualities will not be fully ap- 
preciated if better known. It should heed the 
further direction of that great teacher to 
“Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works. % 


7 


Progress Against the Billboard Nuisance 


UR neighbor, The Garden Magazine, 
is attempting to arouse interest 
among lovers of nature against a 
public nuisance that long since reached un- 
bearable proportions. Ordinarily the enemies 
of the billboard have been unable to discuss 
the matter in restrained language. The ex- 
tent of this abuse arouses only bitterness in 
the artistic mind—and one does not need to be 
particularly artistic to have his feelings deeply 
stirred. A journey on almost any well trav- 
eled railway, or a trip on any popular auto- 
mobile road, is a constant affront to any man 
or woman of the slightest sensibility. That 
the most beautiful prospects in nature should 
be blanketed by hideous signboards proclaim- 
ing the virtues of an automobile tire or a 
brand of pickles or some new cosmetic; that a 
railroad ride should be an uninterrupted trip 
between walls of proclamations singing the 
praises of ice-cream, motor oils, chewing gum, 
and liver pills—all this simply means that 
the country that endures it has missed the 
graces of civilization. Another practical 
point is involved. The Federal government, 
the states, the counties, and the towns are 
yearly spending billions of dollars building a 
new system of national roads. No sooner is 
a road finished than the wide-awake billboard 
men destroy its artistic value with their signs. 
Is all this money being spent for the purpose 
of furnishing them advertising sites? 
The abuse is such an old one, and so much 
energy has been used in vainly combating it, 
that its worst enemies have apparently sur- 
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rendered in despair. Yet 
it is apparent, from the 
success of the National 
Garden Association, act- 
ing on the prompting of 
The Garden Magazine, 
that at least a measure of 
success is not impossible. 
The method used is not 
one of wild denunciation. 
The program is for the 
Garden Clubs to organize 
and to bring pressure 
upon state legislatures 
for appropriate action, 
and also to make direct 
personal appeals to the 
business houses that are 








the chief offenders. Pub- 
lic bodies of all kinds— 
Chambers of Commerce 
and the like—have been 
interested in the move- 
ment. Definite results have already been ob- 


tained. Wisconsin has declared its most fam- 
ous scenic thoroughfare a memorial highway 
and it is to be cleared of signboards. Probably 
the most startling result has been achieved by 


the state of Florida. All over that state 
“Beautification Commissions” have been 
formed, promoted by men’s and women’s 
clubs and by boards of trade. These organi- 
zations have used moral suasion on advertisers 
and have also worked through the highway 
commissioners. Their aim is to remove bill- 
boards from all roads and to plant trees in 
their stead. In two counties alone more than 
5,000 signs have been taken down! The time 
is not distant when this abuse will cease to 
exist in Florida, and its work in this field forms 
an eloquent example to other communities. 
But the most encouraging phase of the 
work is the attitude of the advertisers them- 
selves. The average American business man 
does not care to make himself a public nuis- 
ance. He has a keen desire to do his part in 
making the United States not only an enter- 
prising country but a beautiful one. The 
fact is that much of the billboard advertising 
has been done thoughtlessly and hastily—it 
is an excrescence of rapidly developing busi- 
ness, and, when the advertiser’s attention is 
called, in quiet and respectful fashion, to the 
terrible blight which is sweeping over the 
American landscape, he readily responds to 
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The Maryland, newest post-Jutland electrically driven battleship and of a ty 
now of paramount importance to our navy. 
naval officer, is responsible for the addition of these ships to the navy’s armament 
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his more decent emotions. The experience 
of the Glens Falls Garden Club brings out 
this fact. This club has made the personal 
appeal with the most gratifying response. 
Thus Kirkman & Son, manufacturers of soap, 
have issued these instructions to poster com- 
panies: “We do not wish any Kirkman & Co. 
posters placed either on locations which might 
in any way be construed as spoiling a rural 
vista or on locations which are so located as 
to be objectionable to the residents of the com- 
munity in which they are situated.”” In re- 
sponse to this same appeal such advertisers 
as the Goodyear Tire Company, the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, B. F. Goodrich 
Tire Company, Fisk Tire Company, Supreme 
Gulf Oil Company, Armour’s Butter, and 
Kirkman and Company have agreed to keep 
their signs off the Lake George Highway. 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company have 
gone further and decided to let all their bill- 
board contracts expire as rapidly as they run 
out. “We have taken this step,” the com- 
pany writes, “first: because there were so 
many boards on the roads that we believed 
that this sort of advertising had lost much of 
its value. Second: because we felt that the 
medium had been abused to an extent that 
made complaints on the part of the public 
justifiable.” 

This appeal to the advertisers themselves 
is evidently the part of the program that 
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before only on the radio. 
This stimulation of in- 
terest by the radio was 
exemplified last year 
while an opera company 
was languishing at the 
Manhattan Opera House 
in New York City. Fi- 
nally some one hit upon . 
the happy idea of broad- 
casting one of the best 
operas, and when the box 
office was opened the next 
morning the ticket seller 
was astonished to see a 
long line of prospective 
operagoers in the lobby. 

It is undoubtedly true 








FRANCISCO INDALECIO MADERO 1873-1913 
Organizer of the revolution that overthrew Diaz in 1911, and President of the 
Mexican Republic until his deposition in 1913 by yet another revolution. 
his Vice-President, Suarez, were shot on February 22, 1913, by the soldiers of 
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should be emphasized. Only by a spirit such 
as is manifested in this letter can the evil be 
destroyed. 


The Middle West as a Competitor in 
Culture 


ROWDS may create great problems 
& for the traffic regulators and transit 
companies in our large cities, but 
they present no terrors for those who provide 
amusement for the American public. In 
the last year nearly every record for attend- 
ance at athletic matches has been broken, and 
the demand for the appearance of opera stars 
in all parts of the country, and particularly 
in the West and Middle West, has created a 
problem for the managers who wish to hold 
their singers and actors for long engagements 
in one large city or in one opera house. 
Though this greater interest may be at- 
tributed in part to increase of population in 
those sections of the country, as well as to 
the general prosperity, certainly some of the 
facts tend to show that, at least in the case of 
opera stars and concert performers, some of 
the interest has been stimulated by the vast 
growth in radio broadcasting. The curiosity 
of the man at the radio set sometimes sends 
him to the theater or opera house to see and 
hear at close range the singer he has heard 


also that the American 
taste in music is improv- 
ing, or rather, perhaps, 
that a larger proportion 
of the population is in- 
terested in the cultural 
side of life. Particularly is this growth notice- 
able in the West and Middle West. Admirers 
of Mark Twain will recall his story about 
Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, the Dauphin, 
and the Duke, interrupting their trip down 
the Mississippi to give a few performances in 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare, as it was pre- 
sented by those gentle fakers, was not profit- 
able among the amusement lovers of that 
Arkansas village, but the wandering troupe 
drew large crowds on three successive nights 
by their advertisement: “The King’s Came- 
leopard, or The Royal Nonesuch—Ladies 
and Children Not Admitted.” Mark Twain 
in this instance told a part of the truth about 
that part of the country in that day, but he 
gave an illustration also of that “medicine 
show era” of fakes which were the only 
amusement there in his day. 

Yet, within a few hundred miles of the 
scene of that fictitious incident are scores of 
cities which yield any good opera singer or 
musician thousands of dollars for one concert. 
Just as one example, Ames, lowa, home of 
the lowa Agricultural College, and a small 
city as cities go now, yielded Galli-Curci 
$5,000 for one concert recently or about twice 
as much as Galli-Gurci or even Caruso re- 
ceived for their performances with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in New York. 
The cities of the West and Middle West are 


He and 
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fully as appreciative of 
good music and _ good 
plays as cities in the 
East, and possibly just 
a little more apprecia- 
tive because they do not 
have such a wealth of 
entertainment—except 
on the radio. 

This rich appreciation 
of music in the smaller 
cities of the country is 
creating a problem for 
the impresarios in the 
larger cities. When an 
artist has made a repu- 
tation in one of the es- 
tablished music centers, 











that center is unable to 
hold him because he can 
make more money in 
concert appearances on 
the road. The Metro- 
politan Opera Company 
gave Galli-Curci $3,500 
for one night’s appear- 
ance with the company in Atlanta, Georgia, 
but in the same season she sang there alone 
in concert to an audience representing about 
$16,000 in paid admissions, of which her 
share was about $10,000. In San Francisco 
she drew $18,500, and only slightly smaller 
amounts in other cities. Many other former 
opera stars do the same thing, and they 
can always rely on Houston, Texas, or Den- 
ver, Colorado, or Salt Lake City to turn 
out a crowd that will be just as appreciative 


ing the better. 
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THE BREAKER OF DIAZ’S RURALES—GEN. FRANCISCO VILLA 


Guerrilla commander of extraordinary ability and energy who up to the time of his 
assassination in July, 1923, held the Government of Mexico cowed by his eternally 
mobilized army of retainers and his insatiable desire for loot with the more fight- 
Villa, a scourge even under Diaz, ‘“‘ The Old Lion,” 
some measure a “‘President-Maker.”’ 

a byword in the numerous revolutions in which he played a leading part 


became in 
His skill as a leader of irregular horse was 


as any ever seen in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Another comforting fact to the 
singers and their managers is that those cities 
are willing to pay New York’s grand opera 
prices for their concert seats. 

Far from impairing the attendance at con- 
certs, operas, and other entertainments, both 
the phonograph and the radio seem to have 
been a help, and also to have contributed in 
some degree to the knowledge, if not to the 
appreciation, of good music and operas. 




















General Wood and the Filipinos 


By DANIEL R. WILLIAMS 


HE Philippine Legislature, under 
the leadership of Sergio Osmefia, 
and Manuel L. Quezon, has locked 
horns with the Governor-General 
of the Islands, Gen. Leonard Wood. 
The agitation directed by Osmefia and Quezon 
is designed to force General Wood to become 
a figurehead who would approve everything 
done by the Philippine Legislature, or, even 
better, to get him to resign in favor of a 
Filipino, or to persuade the United States to 
grant immediate independence to the Phili- 
pines—and this is the real goal of Osmeijia, 
Quezon, and their followers. The method 
of this campaign is to make the American 
public believe that General Wood is temper- 
amentally unsuited to his job. Of course, if 
that were true (and it is not), it has nothing 
to do with the case. The Philippine question 
is not General Wood’s temperament. The 
Philippine question is the question of the ca- 
pacity of Filipinos to govern themselves. 

The conflict has now become acute, for the 
Philippine leaders during the term of Gover- 
nor Harrison, who preceded General Wood, felt 
that the complete control of the government 
was almost theirs and they feel that control 
slipping from their grasp. When the Harding 
Administration took over the reins of power 
in Washington it sent General Wood and ex- 
Governor-General Cameron Forbes to report 
on the Philippines. The report said in sub- 
stance that the Filipinos were not ready for 
any more power in their government than 
they already had, if indeed they did not al- 
ready have too much. 

In his book “The Corner-Stone of Philip- 
pine Independence,” dedicated to Quezon, 
Mr. Harrison credits his appointment as 
Governor-General to Mr. Quezon—then Phil- 
ippine Delegate in Congress—who personally 
conducted Mr. Harrison to the Islands and 
remained at his elbow for some months as ci- 
cerone and confidential adviser. A like state- 
ment was made by Mr. Harrison in a public 
address shortly after his arrival in Manila. 
This open recognition of Quezon as “ King- 
Maker,” created a firm conviction in native 


circles that Quezon’s every request and desire 
would thereafter be gratified by the new ap- 
pointee, and enabled him to play a most in- 
fluential rdle in Island politics and affairs 
during the Harrison Administration. When, 
in 1916, an elective Philippine Senate was 
authorized and created, it was altogether 
natyral that Mr. Quezon should become not 
only a member but also President of the 
body. Mr. Sergio Osmefia, his only out- 
standing rival in power, was Speaker of the 
House and President of the “Nacionalista”’ 
or dominant political party 

In the Philippines, as in every country 
where there is a small, dominant upper class, 
and a subservient popular mass “called upon 
to obey,” the ruling political ambition is for 
“executive authority.” The vicious circle 


of revolutions in Mexico and other Latin- 
American countries for the last hundred 
years, hinges upon this struggle of rival lead- 
ers for executive control of the reins of govern- 


ment. Under the Organic Law, however, 
Messrs. Quezon and Osmefia were without 
executive power, having only such authority 
as was vested in them as presiding officers of 
the Senate and House respectively. While 
they completely dominated the legislature 
and its every action, they coveted control of 
the executive and its perquisites as well. 
This they finally achieved through Governor- 
General Harrison’s creation, by Executive 
Order, of a so-called “Council of State,” upon 
which the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House were given seats. This body— 
which also included the Departmental Secre- 
taries—was to “aid and advise” the Gov- 
ernor-General. 

Exercising, as they already did, complete 
control over the various Filipino Secretaries 
of Departments, Quezon and Osmefia were 
now enabled, through this Council, to control 
the action of the Governor-General in execu- 
tive matters. Governor-General Harrison in 
practically every case accepted their advice. 
They became, therefore, in fact, the rulers of 
both the executive and legislative branches of 
the government. Control of the judiciary 
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was averted through refusal of the United 
States Senate to sanction a Filipino majority 
on the Supreme Court. This was proposed 
by Governor Harrison and acquiesced in by 
President Wilson, who both asserted that by 
1920 the Filipinos were ready to take over 
their government completely. 

The Filipinos themselves agree that the 
Council of State as created by Governor- 
General Harrison is without legal sanction, and 
a deliberate encroachment upon the powers of 
the Governor-General as fixed by Congress. 
Despite this fact, however, and doubtless be- 
cause of it, the Philippine Legislature early in- 
corporated provisions in its laws recognizing 
the Council as a legal entity. It sought to 
insure perpetuation of this extra-legal body 
through investing it with such wide powers 
and discretion in the execution of laws that 
its abolition would completely nullify a 
large number of Acts. Attempt was also 
made in various instances to confer exclusive 
powers upon Department Secretaries (Fili- 
pinos), in matters where Congress had 
specifically vested authority in the Governor- 
General. In all this the legislature was per- 
mitted to have its way, it being Governor- 
General Harrison’s announced policy not 


exercise his right of veto whatever legi 


vetoed but five bills, and these of 
portance. 

The Philippines prospered during the war, 
peak prices being obtained for sugar, hemp, 
copra, cocoanut oil, and other staple export 
products. In consequence, the Insular reve- 
nues, which totalled less than $21,000,000 in 
1913 increased to more than $43,000,000 in 
1920, thus furnishing a substantial surplus. As 
a convenient means for diverting these funds 
into political channels, and with it a corres- 
ponding increase in the powers and patronage 
of Messrs. Quezon and Osmefia—who con- 
trolled both the legislature and the Execu- 
tive Council—the old plan of “government- 
owned” enterprises was adopted. 

The first move was the purchase of the 
Manila Railroad—being the lines on Luzon— 
for $42,580,000. In due course Mr. Quezon 
became president of the company, using it 
as a Clearing house for political favorites and 
as an adjunct of the Nacionalista Party. 
In one year some 80,000 free passes were is- 
sued—on 645 miles of road. Former em- 
ployees were discharged, rates were raised, 
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the service deteriorated, and the public trea- 
sury met inevitable deficits in revenue. 

Then followed the creation of more National 
companies, including the Philippine National 
Bank, the National Development Company, 
the National Coal Company, the National 
Cement Company, the National Iron Com- 
pany, and the National Petroleum Company, 
all but the last two having been launched. 
These companies were chartered by special 
acts of the legislature, the government taking 
51 per cent. of the stock and offering the 
balance to the public—with few takers. Au- 
thority to vote the government interest in 
such companies, including the Manila Rail- 
road, was vested in a “Board of Control,” 
comprising the President of the Senate (Que- 
zon), the Speaker of the House (Osmejfia), 
and the Governor-General. In this trium- 
virate, as will be seen, Quezon and Osmeifia 
held the balance of power and became re- 
sponsible for the management. 

In addition to serving personal and party 
ends, these National companies were also 
intended to furnish a medium for getting Fili- 
pinos “into business.” As a race they have 
never demonstrated the initiative to under- 
take large scale or pioneer operations, par- 
ticularly: where risks are attached. Practi- 
cally every worth-while business or industry 
in the Islands is owned or controlled by 
foreigners. 

During its first six years of business the 
Philippine National Bank incurred losses ap- 
proximating $38,000,000 and has been kept 
alive only through Government banking. The 
coal compfny has lost something more than 
$3,000,000 and, is now practically defunct. 
The same is true of the National Development 
Company, which stands to lose probably a 
million and a half dollars. The cement 
company is yet to be heard from. 

The operations of the Philippine National 
Bank were peculiarly flagrant. Branches 
were established in New York and Shanghai, 
and there were forty-five branches and agen- 
cies throughout the Island. Equally with the 
Manila Railroad, these became political in- 
struments, devoted to serving the needs and 
uses of those who could bring the proper in- 
fluences to bear. Sugar centrals, cocoanut 
oil mills, and other ventures which Filipinos 
had shown no disposition to undertake with 
private capital, sprang into existence, financed 
from this reservoir of public funds. 
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The bank was made the “official deposi- 
tory” of the Government, and took over all 
Insular monies theretofore held by bank- 
ing institutions in the Islands and in the 
United States. Included in these funds 
were $41,500,000 deposited in the United 
States as a “Currency Reserve Fund” to 
stabilize exchange and preserve the parity 
(on a gold basis) of the Philippine peso. 
This sum was transferred to the New York 
Agency of the Philippine National Bank and 
soon found its way to Manila, where it was 
promptly tied up or lost in a remarkable 
series of loans and business investments. 
By November, 1919, the Philippine peso had 
lost 15 per cent. of its value in terms of dol- 
lars, while the Currency Reserve Fund, which 
should have been maintained at 100 per cent. 
of treasury certificates in circulation, had been 
reduced to but 28 per cent., leaving 72 per 
cent. nothing but fiat money. The entire 
capital stock or the bank, i. e., $17,650,000, 
of which the Government owned $16,199,000, 
was wiped out, while the Government lost in 
addition $15,326,500 of its deposits. 

The personnel of the bank had been “ Filipi- 
nized”’. throughout, save one lone American 
subordinate. The President, Venancio Con- 
cepcion, was a personal protégé of Mr. Os- 
mefia, without previous banking knowledge or 
experience. In 1919 the bank was examined 
by Mr. F. Coates, Jr., of the Cleveland 
Clearing House Association, who stated in 
his report: * 

“The examiner has expressed the opinion 
to those concerned that there is not one ex- 
perienced or trained banker on the'staff; and 
this opinion was also expressed by the Presi- 
dent personally; while discussing himself he 
made no pretensions. 

“Very, very slight surveillance is exercised 
by the constituted authorities (Board of Con- 
trol) over the main office in Manila, and there 
is practically an entire absence of this con- 
trol in so far as the branches and agencies are 
concerned. There probably exists no parallel 
case in any banking institution in the world.” 

In a letter to Governor-General Harrison 
concerning the situation, Mr. Coates stated: 

“1 feel, as do also, | believe, yourself and 
Messrs. Osmefia and Quezon, that native 
timber (Filipinos themselves), however smart 
or capable, are not, with possibly few excep- 
tions, educated or éxperienced in finance, 
executive procedure, or banking detail, suf- 
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ficiently to assume and competently admin- 
ister the important phases of such a large 
institution. Personal responsibility, and the 
assumption of it by them, is a paramount 
question, and | have expressed my belief to 
you and to the others interested, that this 
can be imparted to them only by association 
with and training by experts, and until this is 
done it will, | believe, be impossible for them 
to function properly in positions other than 
those of clerkships.” 

A subsequent examination of the bank, ex- 
tending over almost a year, was made by 
Messrs. Haskins and Sells, certified public 
accountants of New York, who stated, 
among other things: 

“\.“Our examination thus reveals the fact 
that the bank has been operated during al- 
most the entire period of its existence, prior 
to the appointment of Mr. Wilson as mana- 
ger, in violation of every principle which pru- 
dence, intelligence, or even honesty dictate.” 

Upon arrival of Governor-General Wood 
the following officials of the bank were prose- 
cuted and convicted of embezzlement and 
other criminal offenses: the President and 
General Manager; Vice-President and Assis- 
tant General Manager; Manager of the For- 
eign Department; Assistant Chief, Note Tel- 
ler Department; Manager of the Iloilo 
Branch; Manager of the Aparri Branch—who 
confessed and committed suicide—as also 
various subordinate employees. 

The “Filipinization” policy as applied to 
the bank was extended to other government 
departments as well, and while their wreck 
was not so immediately apparent the general 
decline in service and morale was steady, 
and much of the ground theretofore gained 
was lost. The old efficiency, and the old al- 
truism and esprit de corps, became little more 
than a memory, while public monies were 
dissipated in a constantly increasing pay roll 
or squandered upon projects of little or no 
public importance. Every artery of the body 
politic became gradually steeped with the 
lethargy, the shiftlessness and the corruption 
of Spanish times, against which and to cure 
which such a strenuous and promising fight 
was made during the early years of American 
control. 

Congress, in a preamble to the Jones Bill, 
the present organic law of the Islands, stated 
it as the purpose of the United States to with- 

draw its sovereignty from the Philippine 
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Islands, and to recognize their independence, 
“as soon as a stable government can be es- 
tablished therein.”” In 1918 the Philippine 
Legislature created an “Independence Com- 
mission,” and appropriated half a million 
pesos from Insular funds to defray the cost 
of independence propaganda. In i919 a 
“ Mission,” comprising twenty-eight mem- 
bers, was sent to the United States (expenses 
paid) to urge that this “stable government” 
had been achieved and to demand independ- 
ence. It is to be noted that while more than 
g2 per cent. of the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines are pure Malays, with the limitations 
characteristic of that race, twenty-one mem- 
bers of this Mission were Spanish or Chinese 
Mestizos (half-castes), in no sense typical 
or representative of the great mass of the 
people. 

Following the Republican victory in Novem- 
ber, 1920, and fearing the possible advent of a 
Governor-General with a different point of 
view from that of Governor Harrison, the Phil- 


December. 1923 


ippine Legislature made a standing appropria- 
tion of 1,000,000 pesos per annum (500,000 
pesos to each House) to defray the expenses 
of the “Independence Commission’’—this 
amount to be considered as included there- 
after in the annual appropriation acts without 
specific mention. Mr. Harrison approved 
this measure shortly before his departure. 
The signature of the Senate President 
(Quezon) or of the Speaker of the House, 
(then Osmefia), as to the portion correspond- 
ing to the two Houses respectively, is the sole 
requisite for disbursement of this fund, evi- 
dencing again the clever manipulation of 
these “Gods of the Machine,” who thus be- 
came the undisputed and secret purveyors of 
half a million dollars annually. There is no 
pre-audit of expenditures by them, and every 
effort made during the last several years to 
secure a statement showing how these pub- 
lic funds have been spent, has failed. An 
expensive suite of offices is maintained in the 
Munsey Building in Washington, where a 
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THE CRISIS IN THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT 


By MANUEL L. QUEZON 


President of the Philippine Senate 
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MANUEL L. QUEZON 
President of the Philippine Senate. Mr. Quezon frankly admits that he prefers ‘‘a government 


run like hell by Filipinos to one run like heaven by strangers.” 


The above extract makes a 


part of the $500,000 propaganda broadcast by the Bulletin under Roxas 
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large corps of high-salaried employees is oc- 
cupied in distributing to the press of the 
United States statements concerning Philip- 
pine affairs. 

Nevertheless, despite the difficulties of the 
bank and the other National companies, 
Governor-General Harrison on the eve of his 
retirement represented to President Wilson 
that a stable government had been estab- 
lished by Filipinos and urged that imme- 
diate independence be granted them, which 
action was recommended to Congress by the 
President in his Message of 1920. 

Forty per cent. of the land area of the 
Philippines, comprising Mindanao and Sulu, 
Palawan, Mindoro and the Mountain Pro- 
vinces of Luzon, is inhabited by what are 
colloquially known as “Non-Christians”’ or 
“wild peoples,” numbering something more 
than a million. 

The Islands of Mindanao and Sulu, with an 
area of 38,000 square miles, or approximately 
one third of the archipelago, are inhabited in 
large part by Mohammedan Moros, heriditary 
enemies of the Christian Filipinos, with whom 
they have little or nothing in common. 

Inasmuch as the problem of these half 
million Moros and their ultimate disposition 
enters vitally into any question of Philippine 
independence—particularly the relation they 
would bear to any possible “Philippine Re- 
public””—effort was made during the Harrison 
Régime to overcome or minimize this stumbl- 
ing-block through vesting control and ad- 
ministration of Mindanao and Sulu in Filipino 
officials. The experiment, however, has 
hardly prospered, having simply served to 
arouse age-long antagonisms and precipitate 
unnecessary trouble and bloodshed. The Mo- 
ros are constitutionally opposed to being 
governed by Christian Filipinos, and any pos- 
sibility of their submitting to such a govern- 
ment, either now or later, unless backed by 
American authority, is hopeless. 

The real questions presented by the recom- 
mendation for immediate independence were 
whether in the first place Governor-General 
Harrison was correct that a stable government 
had been established by Filipinos and, be- 
yond that, whether such stability as existed 
was not the inheritance of American rule and 
American protection, which would gradually 
disappear if America left the Islands— 
whether twenty years of American instruc- 
tion had made competent a people who had 
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shown no evidences of competence for self- 
government for many centuries previous. 

There is no record in history of a people 
acquiring the capacity for self-government 
that rapidly. There are many instances of 
peoples who had themselves of their own 
initiative advanced much further on that 
tortuous path who have yet failed in many 
of the essentials. Perhaps the fundamental 
criterion of a democratic form of government 
is the habit of abiding by election results—the 
ability to change executives by votes instead 
of by war. The Mexicans, who have far more 
Spanish blood than the Filipinos and who are 
far abler, have not changed a President for 
100 years except by warfare or the shooting 
squad. 

Moreover, there is no evidence amongst the 
Malay race elsewhere than in the Philip- 
pines of ability to create any higher form of 
government thana pirate chief. This ability 
in the Philippines is confined chiefly to a com- 
paratively small group of men of part Spanish 
or Chinese blood, mostly in Manila and other 
large centers, and even they have not been a 
match in commerce, industry, or finance 
with the Chinese, Japanese, Americans, and 
other foreign elements in the Islands. 

The question is not whether the general 
population of the Philippines should be given 
an opportunity to run the Philippine Govern- 
ment. Whether the United States stays or 
goes, they will have far less to say than either 
the Mexican peon or the Russian peasant. 
The question is: Shall the small minority of 
politicos run the government under the super- 
vision of the United States or without it? 
The conception of trying to educate the 
general mass of the population, and little 
by little to fit it for some participation in 
government affairs is purely American, for in 
America every man is potentially in the rul- 
ing class. This idea is not natural to the 
Filipino politico. 

Control of the government by Filipinos for 
the sake of control is what actuates the Fili- 
pino agitation, not control in order to benefit 
the masses in ways which American super- 
vision insists upon. Mr. Quezon is quite 
frank on this point. He said in a speech in 
the Philippine Senate that he preferred “a 
government run like hell by Filipinos to one 
run like heaven by strangers.” It is to be 
said that Mr. Harrison allowed Mr. Quezon to 
do much toward making this dream come true. 
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The Wood-Forbes Report concluded in this 
wise: 

“We feel that, with all their many ex- 
cellent qualities, the experience of the past 
eight years, during which they (Filipinos) 
have had practical autonomy, has not been 
such as to justify the people of the United 
States relinquishing supervision of the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands, with- 
drawing their army and navy, and leaving 
the Islands a prey to any powerful nation 
coveting their rich soil and potential commer- 
cial advantages. 

“We are convinced that it would be a 
betrayal of the Philippine people, a misfor- 
tune to the American people, a distinct step 
backward in the path of progress, and a dis- 
creditable neglect of our national duty were 
we to withdraw from the Islands and ter- 
minate our relationship there without giving 


_the Filipinos the best possible chance to 


have an orderly and permanently stable gov- 
ernment. 

“We recommend that the present general 
status of the Philippine Islands continue until 
the people have had time to absorb and thor- 
oughly to master the powers already in their 
hands.” 

This Wood-Forbes Report, based as it is 
upon indisputable evidence, could not be 
controverted, however unpalatable it proved 
to the small coterie of politicians to whom 
Harrison had abdicated control. In effect 
it was an indictment of ‘the Nacionalista 
Party and of Quezon and Osmeiia, its leaders, 
who had dominated the government for eight 
years. The Democrata, or opposition party, 
acknowledged the findings of the report as 
true, cast the blame upon Harrison and his 
Nacionalista henchmen, and appealed to the 
people “to turn the rascals out.” 

Mr. Quezon met this situation in character- 
istic fashion. For years he had chafed at di- 
viding his power and prestige with Mr. 
Osmefia, who, as head of the Nacionalista 
party, had the weight of that organization 


behind him. Quezon had sought to supplant . 


him in this position and failed, and now téok 
the only other course to dethrone his rival, 
which was to disrupt the party and at the 
same time cast the onus of its shortcomings 
upon Mr. Osmefia. He accordingly branded 
the Nacionalista party as “Unipersonalist,” 
or one-man rule, and proceeded to organize 
a party styled the “Colectivist,” or rule of 


the many. In the light of after events a 
letter written by him to Mr. Osmefia when 
the break occurred has become historical. 
Mr. Quezon said: 

“Since the government of the Philippines 
was established by virtue of the provisions 
of the Jones Law (1916), the members of both 
houses of the legislature, as well as the Na- 
cionalista. members of the cabinet, per- 
mitted that you control and direct legislation 
in our country, on the one hand, and the ad- 
ministration of public affairs on the other. 
It may be said that practically all measures 
which received your approval were trans- 
formed into laws and no law could be ap- 
proved without your consent. The depart- 
ment secretaries, individually and collectively, 
guided their course of action under your in- 
spiration, and nothing that was against your 
opinion was ever done by them. Recom- 
mendations on appointments made by the 
secretaries to the Governor-General were 
made upon your initiative, at least with your 
consent. Your veto in these cases was final 
and definite. The majority of the Senate 
with the exception of the President (Quezon 
himself) was not aware of these recommen- 
dations before they were submitted to the 
Governor-General. However, it was preten- 
ded that each and every one of these appoint- 
ments was to be confirmed by the Senate, as 
in fact they all were. 

“Such practice put the executive and legis- 
lative powers of the government of the Phil- 
ippines in the hands of one, or at the utmost in 
the hands of two men. | say two, because all 
this was allowed to go on with my knowledge 
and consent, or at least with my tolerance.” 

Discounting only Mr. Quezon’s inclination 
to minimize his personal responsibility for 
this perversion of powers, the facts stated by 
him are true. His analysis of the situation, 
however, reflects little credit on his bene- 
factot, Mr. Harrison, and is a rare admission 
to make by one who has sanctioned and quite 
largely shared the spending of half a million 
dollars annually to convince our public and 
Congress that the Philippine people have es- 
tablished and are maintaining a stable and 
“representative.” government. For all prac- 
tical purposes the elective Senate and House 
were superfluous, the government being ad- 
ministered under the orders of two men, one 
of whom is three quarters Spanish and the 
other in considerable part Chinese. 
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Quezon’s attack on Osmefia was successful. 
Within less than two years after his memor- 
able letter to Osmefia, however, Quezon had 
created a situation which brought upon him- 
self, and with more truth, a similar condemna- 
tion at the hands of his opponents. Ruperto 
Montinola, President of the Democrata Party, 
in describing the turn of events, said: 

“During the last seven years of Nacion- 
alista régime, we had a government of men 
and not of laws. Osmefia was the sole god 
of those last years. He did as he pleased. 
Nothing moved without his consent; no bill 
ever passed the legislature without his ap- 
proval. The courts were invaded by poli- 
tics. In the provinces, election frauds were 
the rule rather than the exception. Nacion- 
alistas nominated their candidates on the 
eve of election day, and such nominees always 
came out elected, whether the electorate 
wanted them or voted for them. 

“To-day Quezon occupies the same posi- 
tion in politics. When Governor Wood made 
a statement about the next budget, Quezon 
immediately replied saying the legislature 
will approve its own budget regardless of 
what the governor proposed. Who is Quezon 
anyway? Is he the legislature? Do the Na- 
cionalista and Colectivista legislators act like 
effigies in accordance with the movement of 
Quezon’s finger? The case is one of two al- 
ternatives. Either the coalitionist legisla- 
tors follow Quezon blindly or they do not 
know their duties.” 

In the meantime (October, 1921) President 
Harding had prevailed upon General Wood 
—as the one man best qualified by training 
and experience for the work—to become 
Governor-General of the Philippines. 

The first imperative step was to rehabili- 
tate the “Currency Reserve Fund,”’ sacrificed 
through the frenzied operations of the Philip- 
pine National Bank, as also to supply working 
capital to the government, a considerable por- 
tion of whose funds had been lost or “frozen”’ 
in like manner. The Wood-Forbes Mission 
had sent a hurry call to Congress in June, 
1921, to authorize an increase in the bonded 
indebtédness of the Islands, which authoriza- 
tion was promptly granted. Between Aug- 
ust, 1921, and July, 1922, Philippine bonds 
were sold in the United States aggregating 
$48,000,000. Of this amount $33,000,000 
were issued at 43 per cent., $5,000,000 at 
5 per cent., and $10,000,000 at 53 per cent., 
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all at approximately par value. At the same 
time France and other countries were float- 
ing loans in the United States at from 8 to 
10 per cent. and accepting a material discount 
from par. It is an interesting fact, however, 
that while American rule gave the Islands the 
needed money at most favorable rates, Gen- 
eral Wood’s appeal that liberal subscriptions 
to such bonds be made by Filipinos them- 
selves, thus evidencing their patriotism and fi- 
nancial ability, did not produce a dollar. The 
query naturally is suggested—Where could 
sale of these bonds—absolutely necessary to 
save the Islands from financial chaos—have 
been effected, and at what interest rates, 
without the backing of the United States? 
Possibly in other countries some of whom fa- 
vor “Philippine independence.” It is con- 
ceivable, however, given the somewhat shaky 
nature of the security, that the country under- 
taking such loan might exact more than “in- 
terest rates’ as a reward for its benevolence. 

Governor-General Wood has leaned back- 
ward in his efforts to secure coéperation and 
harmony in restoring the Islands to normal 
conditions. The extra-legal Council of State, 
which he could have dissolved by a stroke of 
the pen, was continued, nor have there been 
any material changes in personnel. Under 
the Organic Law he is without power to 
initiate remedial legislation, nor can laws al- 
ready enacted, however unwise or foolish, be 
repealed by him. It was this situation Mr. 
Quezon had in mind when, with the de- 
parture of Harrison, he remarked that the 
new administration could do the Filipinos 
(meaning the politicians) no harm, “as things 
had been so fixed that this would be impos- 
sible.” 

The Wood-Forbes Report to President 
Harding included the following recommenda- 
tions: 

“We recommend that the responsible rep- 
resentative of the United States, the Gover- 
nor-General, have authority commensurate 
with the responsibilities of his position. In 
case of failure to secure the necessary correc- 
tive action by the Philippine Legislature, we 
recommend that Congress declare null and 
void legislation which has been enacted di- 
minishing, limiting, or dividing the authority 
granted the Governor-General under Act 
No. 240 of the Sixty-fourth Congress, known 
as the Jones Bill. 

“We recommend that, in case of a dead- 
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THE HON. MANUEL ROXAS 


Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Philippines. He heads a mission to the United 
States and by means of the Press Bulletin seeks by every method known to propagandists to 
discredit General Wood before the American public 


lock between the Governor-General and the 
Philippine Senate in the confirmation of ap- 
pointments, the President of the United States 
be authorized to make and render the final 
decision. 

“We recommend that under no circum- 
stances should the American Government per- 
mit to be established in the Philippine Islands 
a situation which would leave the United 
States in a position of responsibility without 
authority.” 

Congress took no action upon these recom- 
mendations, thus making the present dead- 
lock certain unless General Wood acquiesced 
in policies which he had already condemned 
in the Wood-Forbes Report and which con- 
demnation the United States Government 
had endorsed by the very act of making him 
Governor-General. In this predicament with 
infinite patience and tact, General Wood 
sought to overcome these obstacles and to 
secure constructive legislation and action on 
behalf of the Philippine people as a whole. 

During the legislative session of 1921- 
1922—-while there was a split between Quezon 
and Osmefia, and both were suffering from 


the exposures of the banks’ condition—a num- 
ber of necessary reforms were instituted and 
the legislature showed a disposition to co- 
operate with the Governor-General. Begin- 
ning with the 1922-1923 session the clash 
came. 

Such then is the genesis of the present im- 
broglio, which has received such wide pub- 
licity. By posing as the champion of Fili- 
pino rights “against the autocracy of the 
Governor-General,” and demanding his recall, 
Quezon hoped not only to become a popular 
idol and perpetuate his waning political for- 
tunes, but also, mayhap, to become Governor- 
General himself. It is to be recalled that Mr. 
Harrison (who stated that “‘in all but race he 
was a Filipino’’) offered to resign as Gov- 
ernor-General provided a Filipino was named 
in his stead—doubtless having in mind his 
good friend Mr. Quezon. Coupling this with 
the present demand that General Wood be 
removed and a Filipino successor appointed, 
the answer is fairly clear. 

As is often the case the clash came upon an 
insignificant question—that of the reinstate- 
ment of a secret service employee named 
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Conley. The details of the case are not worth 
recording except that they did not furnish 
such good political ammunition against the 
Governor-General as Mr. Quezon had hoped. 

As the preliminary skirmish over the Conley 
affair proved somewhat flimsy, the main at- 
tack was launched. General Wood was fur- 
ther charged with vetoing bills having to do 
with internal affairs, with refusing to sus- 
pend penalties for non-payment of land taxes, 
and with trying to close out the “National” 
companies chartered by the legislature. So 
far as specific charges are concerned these 
are still the sum of the indictment. 

It is not disputed that the Organic Law 
gives the Governor-General authority to veto 
all bills, a power similar to that vested in the 
President of the United States and in the gov- 
ernors of our several states. Equally, the 
Philippine Legislature is authorized to over- 
ride such vetoes by a two-thirds vote—which 
was not done as to any of the acts then cited 
as horrible examples of autocracy. As to 
the land tax, it is a favorite pastime of local 
politicians to urge that payment be deferred 
without penalties, and then to condemn the 
Governor-General, who is finally responsible 
for the consequent failure in income. At the 
same time possibly a million and a half Fili- 
pino children are without public school pri- 
vileges through lack of funds. In the matter 
of the politically managed “National’’ com- 
panies, their disastrous record left General 
Wood no option but to try to “get the Gov- 
ernment out of business” as rapidly as pos- 
sible, a step in which he would seem more 
than justified in the interest of public econ- 
omy and public morals. Mr. Quezon, in a 
public speech, referred to this policy as fol- 
lows: 

“The absurdity of letting Washington or 
its representative in the Philippines fix the 
policies of this government on purely local 
affairs, especially financial and economic, is 
that our policies would then be determined 
not by our electorate whose own interests are 
at stake but by the electorate of the United 
States. 

“In the case of the bank, the railroad, and 
other business enterprises created by the 
legislature, the legislature went further than 
merely creating them. It kept them under its 
own control by placing the supreme authority 
of their management in the hands of the Board 
of Control, the majority of which is composed 
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of the presidents of both houses of the legis- 
lature. (Quezon being one.) 

“While the Board of Control has supreme 
authority over the bank, yet the Governor- 
General, in the use of his executive powers, 
may order the closing of the bank. But | 
can assure you that while there is money in 
the treasury the Philippine legislature will 
open another bank.” 

Given the history of the bank, the railroad, 
and other business enterprises over which 
Messrs. Quezon and Osmefia exercised “su- 
preme authority” through the Board of Con- 
trol, it is obvious that General Wood must 
abandon all his principles if he were to agree 
to the Quezon program. 

The War Department in Washington, to 
whom the controversy was submitted, cabled 
General Wood as follows after securing legal 
advice upon the points involved: 

“The controversy with the legislative lead- 
ers and certain executive officers is at bottom 
a legal one. The Congress, after full con- 
sideration, vested the authority of control 
and supervision over all departments and 
bureaus in the Governor-General, which 
makes these officers directly responsible to 
him and not to the legislature, as in a par- 
liamentary form of government. 

“The powers of the Governor-General 
have not been exceeded or misused by you in 
any instance of which the War Department is 
advised. If the legislature has enacted legis- 
lation violative of the provisions of the Or- 
ganic Law, such legislation is to that extent 
null and void, and in so far as it provides for 
encroachments on the authority of the Gov- 
ernor-General is in no way binding on that 
official. 

“The legislature has in a number of in- 
stances delegated legislative power in viola- 
tion of the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment. Silence of Congress on such legislation 
does not effect a modification or amendment 
of the Organic Law. 

“The veto power granted to the Governor- 
General is applicable to all legislation, whether 
it be local or otherwise. 

“The legislature has provided for the es- 
tablishment of a bank and for certain invest- 
ments of a business or semi-business char- 
acter. This was within the authority of the 
legislature. In agreement with this admin- 
istration you believed these investments 
unwise and have advised the legislature ac- 
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cials connected with the bank were corrupt. sional authority. 
You have brought them to trial. Your duty of the House, stated 
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as scrupulous in their respect for Congres- 


Manuel Roxas, Speaker 
in a public address: 


December, 1923 
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The Forces of Imperialism 
Led by Governor Wood 
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in the premises has 
been fulfilled.” 
General Wood has 
kept within the powers 
granted him by Con- 
gress (against which 


complaint should be directed, if anywhere) and 


THE TYRANNY OF IMPERIALISM 


From the Philippine Press Bulletin. Mr. Quezon hopes 
to be Governor-General himself some day and he sees in 
the fact that Governor Wood is a military man, a splen- 
did hook to hang his propagandaon. Ipso facto, Wood 
must be an autocrat incapable of administering justice 
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of the Cabinet and our 
other representatives 
in the Government 
have encroached on 
the powers and pre- 


rogatives of the Governor-General. That is 


has been condemned by Filipino politicians true. We have encroached upon the rights 
of the Governor-General, because in that 
guise liberties are won.” 


for so doing. On the other hand the Fili- 
pinos urging full independence have not been 
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Mr. Quezon, President of the Senate, in 
addressing 4,000 students of the University 
of the Philippines, said: 

“1 am betraying no secret if | tell you that 
our ultimate aim in sustaining the contro- 
versy between the Governor-General and the 
leaders of. the Filipino participation in the 
government which culminated in the present 
crisis, is to make of the Governor-General 
of the Philippines a mere figurehead. It is 
unpatriotic for any Filipino to stand by 
Governor Wood in his policies.” 

In other words, Mr. Quezon proposed put- 
ting General Wood by force in the position 
Governor-General Harrison voluntarily as- 
sumed in spite of the fact that General Wood 
was sent out by the United States to carry on 
a different policy. 

During all this time the “ Philippine Propa- 
ganda Bureau” in Washington, operating 
with public funds controlled by Messrs. 
Quezon and Roxas, was (and is) industriously 
seeking to discredit General Wood before 
the American public. A Press Bulletin is is- 
sued regularly by the Bureau and sent, 
according to announcement, “to members 
of Congress, prominent citizens, and to 
15,000 editors of weekly and daily news- 
papers, the list comprising every newspaper 
and periodical published in the United 
States.”’ In the present crisis every charge 
is being rung upon the fact that General 
Wood is, or has been, a military man, and 
must, ipso facto, be an “autocrat” and in- 
capable of administering justice. Editorials 
which reflect a like opinion are culled from 
isolated newspapers among the “list of 
15,000,”’ and then broadcasted as reflecting 
the matured judgment of Americans gener- 
ally as to General Wood’s fitness for his post. 
Naturally, the true history and underlying 
causes of the controversy are not given. 
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Should this be done the Bureau would have 
no excuse for being, since it was created for 
“propaganda purposes,’ and not to recite 
facts or to tell both sides of a case. 

So the Philippine problem stands, the 
United States being faced with a violent prop- 
aganda both in the Philippines and in this 
country to grant independence to the Islands 
and leave the government in the hands of the 
small minority of politicos. 

In justice to the Filipino people we must be 
certain, before considering independence, that 
this ruling class would give them the educa- 
tion, justice, sanitation, and opportunities 
which they have had since 1808. 

In justice to our own interests we must be 
sure that such a Philippine Government would 
not involve the United States in needless 
risks. 

When the National Bank failed, no money 
to rescue it could be raised in the Philippines. 
The guarantee of the United States Govern- 
ment got the money in the United States. 
If the United States were out of the Philip- 
pines where would the money come from? 
If a loan came from some foreign country and 
was defaulted, should we allow the creditor 
to collect by means of warships, or by foreign 
custom services such as were forced on China? 

If a dozen or more of the Japanese who 
live in Manila were murdered, should we agree 
to Japan’s sending a fleet to Manila as Italy 
did to Corfur And if not what guarantee 
could we give Japan or any other nation of 
the protection of their rights in the Philip- 
pines? 

The great danger to the peace of the Far 
East is the political incompetence of China. 
If we added an incompetent Philippines to 
the picture, we should have gone far toward 
undoing the work of the Washington Con- 
ference. 
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What About the Indian? 


His Services to Us and Our Duty to Him. New Light on an Old Question 


By HERBERT 


HE furor over the raid on Pueblo 

Indian lands contained in the Bur- 

sum Indian Land Bill has raged for 

more than a year and shows no 

signs of abating. To be sure, all 

the suggestions pressed upon Congress have 
not been coherent and consistent, but from 
every part of our country has come a call 
that the Indian problem, not only in the 
Southwest but rather throughout the United 
States, be faced squarely and settled in a 
fashion that will erase some of the blame and 
shame of the past. Indian wars are over, 
and the hatred and contempt which many 
of the pioneers felt for the savage red man ina 
kind of self-justification for the wrongs they 
had inflicted upon him have been softened by 
time. Then, too, the public now has a fairer 
understanding of the economic heritage which 
we took over from the aboriginal population 
of the New World in the matter of domesti- 
cated plants and useful processes. To be sure 
few persons realize, even now, that much of 
our agricultural wealth is derived from this 
source, amounting to many billions of dollars 
a year, and that the added values of industrial 
turn-over in American materials swell the 
Indian gift to civilization to almost incredible 
dimensions. But perhaps the strongest mo- 
tive in the present agitation for an honorable 
settlement is due to the unheralded advent of 
a sporting and romantic tendency that is 
essentially the property of young America. 
The Indian is of one race but of many 
tongues and of many cultures or miniature 
nationalities. In the Northwest he lived 
entirely by hunting, fishing, and the gather- 
ing of wild crops. That life is no longer 
possible, even the fishing opportunities being 
greatly curtailed. In the Southwest the 
Pueblo or Village Indians are agriculturists 
living in the oldest towns in the United 
States, while the Navajo and Apache are 
nomadic peoples occupying the open spaces. 
On the Great Plains lived the buffalo-hunting 
tribes who practised some agriculture along 
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the larger rivers. East from the Great 
Lakes were woodland Indians, putting their 
main dependence upon maize and beans; and 
between these tribes and the Gulf the arts of 
life became much higher among the Cherokee 
and the Muskogee tribes, who retained con- 
siderable elements of the ancient civiliza- 
tion of the Mound Builders. 

The potentialities of a race should be 
measured by nothing less than the high tide 
of achievement, but sometimes this is too 
small an index. Civilization depends upon 
circumstances. In an economic way it is 
determined by a sure food supply that 
allows increase of population and provides 
leisure for other activities than the pursuit 
of food. In a social way it is determined 
by the degree to which a functioning set of 
inhibitions and loyalties have been developed 
in the common mind, and the means found to 
conserve the fruits of progress. It also de- 
pends upon leadership, but this is something 
which naturally grows out of the social order. 

In the opinion of many anthropologists it 
would be a mistake to assume that one race is 
necessarily inferior to another in ultimate 
potentialities. But at least in the case of the 
American Indians, considered as a race, there 
is no evidence of constitutional inferiority 
either of the mind or body as compared with 
the races of Europe and Asia. We cannot 
argue from present conditions with any 
greater force than the Greeks and Romans 
might have argued from the conditions of 
their time concerning the ultimate possibili- 
ties of the barbarians of northern Europe. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his potential abili- 
ties his present abilities left him an easy prey 
to white encroachment. His political or- 
ganizations have not been sufficient to defend 
him against the white man nor has he devel- 
oped economic ability to compete with the 
white man and hold his own. It is true that 
there are a number of rich Indians whose 


wealth comes from their ownership of land 
which has been exploited by white men. 


But 
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there are very few or almost no full-blooded 
Indians who have made a success from an 
economic point of view in competition with 
white men. And there has been no indication 
that any large number of Indians would have 
developed such ability if they had been re- 
leased from the reservation system and made 
American citizens. As a matter of fact the 
educational policy followed by the Bureau for 
many years has been to destroy the tribal 
bonds and weaken the parental bonds and 
break up the native religions and social usages 
and eradicate all pride of race in the American 
Indian. It was of course the hope of the edu- 
cators who followed this doctrine of iron and 
tears to build a new Rome on the ruins of a 
leveled Carthage. The first Americans were 
for their own good to be lost in the grand 
heterogeneity of our present nation. Their 
economic problems were to become invisible 
by dissolution. In following out this scheme, 
children were taken from their homes as young 
as possible, sent to distant schools where they 
mingled with the children of other tribes with 
customs and languages different from their 
own. These schools were melting pots. I nci- 
dentally the sanitary conditions were gen- 
erally bad, so that many of the children went 
home to spread infection. 

What would be the reaction of enlightened 
opinion if a suggestion were made that chil- 
dren of recent immigrants be removed from 
the influence of their parents in the interest 
of a general Americanization program? It 
might be urged: “We have an Irish tribe in 
Boston, a Jewish tribe in New York, a 
Swedish tribe in Minneapolis. The members 
of these social groups cling to tradition in 
religion and ceremonies, but we can break this 
undesirable solidarity by putting the children 
together in schools in California or Georgia 
and keeping them there until filial respect is 
dead and the last memory of their old life has 
been dissipated.” Needless to say, such a 
proposal would be received with horror, and 
yet it was for many years the essential 
policy of Carlisle and is still the basic educa- 
tional policy followed in several Indian 
schools. 

But surely it was a mistake even to think we 
could raise Indian babies in a government 
incubator over the hot water pipes of a 
central-heating eleemosynary system, to sub- 
stitute for a mother’s love, a father’s watchful- 
ness, and the deeply felt good will of one’s 
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own people. This thing is certain: it is 
impossible to educate the Indian by the 
negation of cardinal virtues. We cannot 
teach contempt for mothers and fathers and 
aloofness from fellow tribesmen and turn out 
men and women of any value to society. 
The great heart of America understands and 
applauds loyalty. The log cabin did not hurt 
Lincoln, and the hogan and the tepee will not 
humble our Indian scholars who have pride 
in their race and love for their fellow men. 
Any system of education which separates the 
child from his parents with a gulf of misunder- 
standing crushes the older generation and 
turns the younger generation into human 
trash. 

The education of Indian children should be 
carried on in day schools for the lower grades 
and for the higher grades in neighborhood 
schools where there will be no long separa- 
tions from the home life. The older Indians 
should not be neglected. Field matrons can 
aid women in the simpler adjustments of the 
home. If the older members of the tribe 
could be asked, when possible, to give demon- 
strations in Indian crafts, they would not 
only impart lessons of value, but they would 
be drawn into a codperation which would 
lift the community morale. 

There should be a much larger proportion 
of the Indian population reaching our public 
high schools and universities. One result 
of the service of Indian boys in the World 
War was that they received a discipline of 
body and mind making them alert and self 
confident. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


ERSONS of sincere convictions in all 
religions of the proselyting type never 
cease to plead the cause of intolerance. Yet 
modern civilization wisely stands for religious 
freedom, except in those rare cases where there 
is grave physical injury to individuals, or 
transgression of the criminal code. Many well- 
meaning persons do not even think of Indian 
ceremonies as matters of religion and yet these 
ceremonies are deeply religious and represent 
a survival and refinement of ideas which in 
some regions may well go back to earlier times 
than Christ. 

The attacks which have been made on the 
morality of Indian ceremonies are nearly all 
without full justification—they are drawn 
from the scandal fringe of ignorance. Things 
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supposed to be true in small localities are 
given a general application. The ceremonies 
attacked have been held in secret from very 
ancient times, but this does not mean that 
they are evil. We speak here of tribal or 
communal practices; individuals and even 
groups of individuals in Indian society may 
err without a charge standing against the 
tribe as a whole, let alone the entire race of the 
red man. 

General charges bordering on calumny were 
recently made by a church organization in 
support of the Bureau’s declared intention to 
discourage or repress Indian religious dances, 
especially among the Pueblo Indians. After 
unjustly involing East Indian parallels in 
the matter of child-marriage and of wives 
sacrificing themselves upon their husband’s 
funeral pyres, the declaration was made that 
Indian girls “are often called back to the 
reservation at the age of twelve and thirteen 
and made to take part in the ceremonial 
dances, which mean for them child-marriage 
and usually motherhood at the very age when 
they should be getting the most out of their 
education.” As a generalization this is very 
wide of the mark and constitutes a most as- 
tonishing assault, in support of a political 


policy, upon the honor and integrity of 
Indians as fathers, mothers, and lovers, which 
is without any basis in common usage to-day. 
It may once have been true that a kind of 
sexual initiation prevailed in a few communi- 
ties, but this ceremony has been discontinued 


as a result of internal reforms. At any rate, 
there were compensating factors; the cere- 
mony did not constitute child-marriage, nor 
did it result in repugnant matings. 

Among the Indians of the United States, 
intensified ceremonialism existed in a few 
localities only. The Natchez had _ wife- 
sacrifice at the burial ceremony of their head 
chief, but this tribe was wiped out 200 years 
ago. Other ceremonies bearing hard on 
common sense have died from within because 
Indians progress in their ideas no less than we. 
For instance, the Morning Star Rite of the 
Pawnee was discontinued in 1818 when a 
young man of the tribe cut down the sacri- 
ficial victim and carried her off. He returned 
to. face his fellow tribesmen and was made 
their chief. 

Indian religions will surely pass because 
they have little schematic relation to present 
conditions; but should they be eradicated? 
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The movement of the Bureau against cere- 
monies has been largely for disciplinary rea- 
sons; natives practising them have been, in 
general, less tractable, less willing to accept 
without question the suggestions and dic- 
tums in regard to other matters. But unfor- 
tunately there has been reason to resist in 
many instances. The old Wichita chief, 
who raised himself to full height with his two 
hands filled with dust and closed a conference 
called by a government commission by throw- 
ing the dust into the air and exclaiming: 
“There are that many ways to cheat I ndians,”’ 
was a wise old man and doubtless believed the 
native ceremonies. 

A resolution offered by William Jennings 
Bryan before the Committee of One Hundred 
advocated religious instruction in Indian 
schools. Already there are mission schools 
of different denominations where such in- 
struction can be had, and the putting of reli- 
gious instruction in the government schools 
would be the establishment of a state church. 
The First Amendment to our Constitution 
says: “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.’’ This means that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs which draws its 
powers from Congress cannot properly in- 
terfere in religious matters. The religious 
freedom of the Indians of the Southwest is 
also guaranteed in the Treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo, and yet threats have been made to 
discontinue the Snake Dance of the Hopi and 
some of the dances of the Rio Grande villages. 
Why not solve the problem by prohibiting 
white men from visiting the Indians on such 
occasions? 

The social solidarity of the Indian tribe 
has ceased to be awar threat, and the question 
is whether it cannot be made to play a useful 
role in the development of Indian character. 
The emulation of groups is very often a good 
influence in extended society. We have our 
labor unions and various fraternal organiza- 
tions, and some clubs serve much the same 
purpose that the tribal organization serves 
for the Indian. We have even religious com- 
munities such as the Mennonites and find 
them no menace to our national life. The 
Indian tribal organization will become an 
effective means to secure discipline as soon as 
its leaders are made responsible to a common 
ideal of conduct. 

Only two major infectious diseases seem 
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to have had their origin among the Ameri- 
can Indians, and one of these surely did 
not reach the Indians of the United States. 
Tuberculosis, tracoma, diphtheria, measles, 
smallpox, typhoid, cholera—all of these were 
introduced by the white man. The Indian 
had no acquired immunity and no methods 
of protection against these introduced mala- 
dies. Moreover, various changes in the Indian 
manner of living made at our insistence re- 
sulted in a greater degree of exposure. The 
old darkened houses of the Indians meant 
that flies did not gather in them, and flies 
are a prime factor in tracoma which has 
painfully attacked a large proportion of our 
Indians. The call for sanitation is one of the 
clearest, and in this matter the white man 
should recognize his responsibility. Let the 
national and state bodies join in a work 
which after all has a relation to the general 
health of the nation. 

The Indian needs education, sanitation, 
tolerance, and encouragement, but above all 
protection. He needs protection because he 
has not developed politically sufficiently to 
justify his being granted his lands and turned 
loose as an American citizen. The policy 
of making him a citizen, with just as much pro- 
tection as the white man has and no more, has 
been advocated by some people who wish to 
take advantage of the Indian when he was 
given this release and responsibility, and in 
other cases by people who sincerely but mis- 
takenly thought it would benefit the Indian. 
But the bulk of the Indians are unable to 
take care of themselves politically and they 
would form a dangerous mass of alien stock 
in our political system if they were given the 
privileges of citizenship. If they were living 
in some foreign country, there is no question 
in any one’s mind that they would not be 
welcome as immigrants, but as they are living 
in the country which was once all theirs, the 
question of justice and sentiment mitigates 
the opinion which we would otherwise cer- 
tainly enforce. And the further fact that there 
are only a little more than 300,000 of them, or 
about one third the number of Russian Jews 
in New York City, makes the problem from 
our national point of view less critical as far 
as their political influence is concerned. It 
does not, of course, change the quality of prin- 
ciple whether it is to be applied to many or 
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few people. In general, then, it seems wise 
to maintain the Indian in his present pro- 
tected state as wards of the nation and to give 
him the most rigid protection of the property 
and rights which he has in that condition. 
This is not only because it is unfair to steal, 
or allow any one else to steal, from a ward, one 
who is helpless to maintain his own rights, 
but also because the constant encroachment 
upon the rights of weak people is the worst 
possible influence on the morality of the white 
men who practice it. One of the most diffi- 
cult things about the whole Indian problem 
is the influence it has upon the whites in and 
about Indian reservations. For unless they 
are made to respect absolutely all of the 
Indians’ rights and privileges, it has a most 
deleterious effect upon the whole community. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN’ AFFAIRS 


HE administration of Indian affairs—the 

Government being regarded as trustee 
for the aborigines—is vested in a commissioner 
at the head of a bureau which operates under 
the general control of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
constantly subjected to criticism. This must 
necessarily be true even if the Bureau was 
doing as well as it could, which it does not 
always do, because a Government bureau, 
working under rigid laws, must work with a 
good deal of inflexibility, and the governing 
and protection of Indians, or of any dependent 
people, is a problem which calls for the great- 
est flexibility and human judgment. There 
is little criticism of the rank and file of the 
employees in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
They do their work as well as they can in ac- 
cordance with voluminous demands and me- 
ticulous details. But the policy of the Bureau 
needs the most constant watching by the 
Secretary of the Interior and Congress, not 
only because it is faced with an extremely 
difficult problem, but also because it has 
urged upon it countless schemes inimical to 
the Indians’ welfare—some by sentimentalists 
who mean well but know little, and some by 
politicians who mean badly and know much. 
And in both cases, under the guise of giving 
the Indians greater liberties, policies are urged 
which, though they give the Indians liberties 
which they can not now enjoy, at the same 
time achieve greater profits for some one else. 
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William Crawford Gorgas, Conqueror 


of Plagues 


By MARIE DOUGHTY GORGAS anp BURTON J. HENDRICK 
I. EARLY YEARS 


Note: Several chapters from the forthcoming biography of William Crawford 
Gorgas, by his widow, Mrs. Marie Doughty Gorgas, and Burton J. Hendrick, will be 
printed in the WorLD’s Work. The career of General Gorgas is probably one of the 
most significant of modern times. The destruction of yellow fever and malaria at 
Havana and Panama really introduced a new era in history. After ten years of war 
and destructive peace, there is a certain satisfaction in reviewing the life work of a man 
whose aims were successfully devoted to prolonging human life, to protecting the race 
from the diseases that have claimed enormous toll for ages, and to opening mighty 
areas of the world to the civilization of white men—TuHE EpirTors. 


N BOTH his father’s and his 
mother’s side William Crawford 
Gorgas came of distinguished 
ancestry. His father was Gen. 
Josiah Gorgas, a Pennsylva- 
nian, Chief Ordnance officer of the Confed- 
eracy; his mother was Amelia Gayle, whose 
father for many years preceding the Civil War 
had been one of the most influential public 
men of the Southern States. North and South 
thus contributed of their best in forming the 
character and abilities of the child whose life- 
work was to have 
JOSEPH GORGAS, 1813 such a far-reach- 
The grandfather of General ing influence upon 
Gorgas was a landowner of the progress of the 
Pennsylvania 
modern world. 
The name Gor- 
gas suggests a 
Spanish origin, 
_ and it is therefore 
not surprising 
that the family 
tradition traces 
the ancestral be- 
ginnings to Spain. 
However, it is 
only a tradition. 
By the time the 
Gorgases make 
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their appearance in definite outline they have 
become completely Dutch. The migration 
of Spaniards to the Low Countries was com- 
mon in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
and it is not unlikely that the remote pro- 
genitor of the American branch came to 
Holland in the armies of Alva or of one of his 
successors. By 1680, however, when the 
first Gorgas reached this country, the family 
had become unmistakably Dutch in language 
and Protestant in religion. This ancestor 
brought with him a Dutch Bible, one of the 
most valued pos- 

sessions of the SOPHIA GORGAS, 1813 
present genera-_ The “beautiful Sophia Atkin- 


: son” of the family annals. 
tion. In the next grandmother of General Gorgas 
two hundred years 


this Dutch or |e 
Spanish blood be- 
came pretty com- 
pletely mingled 
with the other ra- 
cial stocks that 
made up the 
American popula- 
tion of 1776. At 
the present: time 
Germantown and 
the adjoining sec- is 
tion of Pennsyl- |==ssts 
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vania shelter a large number of Gorgases and 
the burying grounds in the same neighborhood 
are full of them. The Gorgas tribe intermar- 
ried with many of the leading Pennsylvania 
families. The Doctor’s great-great-grand- 
mother bore the engaging 
name of Psyche Ritten- 
house, and his grandfather, 
Joseph Gorgas, married a 
lady who figures in the fam- 
ily annals as the “ beautiful 
Sophia Atkinson.”’ This lat- 
ter couple became the par- 
ents of Josiah Gorgas, the 
father of William Crawford. 
For the first twelve years of 
their married life they lived 
prosperously at “Running 
Pump,” a place on the Lan- 
caster Pike, not far from 
Harrisburg. Misfortune, 
however, overtook them; 
Joseph was evidently more 
accommodating than busi- 
nesslike, for his habit of en- 
dorsing the notes of friends 
brought financial ruin to his 
family. The consequence 
was that the boyhood of 
Josiah Gorgas, born in 1818, 
was a rather difficult one. He has given a 
glimpse of these early days in his journal. 
“In 1824,” he wrote, “I was a little boy 
running about the streets of a village in the 
interior of Pennsylvania, called Myerstown, 
in Lebanon County. In 1834 I was the 
youngest apprentice in a printing office in 
Lyons, New York; probably I was distributing 
the Carriers’ Address, for it was the duty of 
the youngest to carry about the papers of the 
village subscribers.” 

However, the boy had a soul above that of 
a printer’s devil; he had industry, force of 
character, and intellectual tastes; he was the 
type that instinctively seeks education. He 
also had an enthusiasm for armies and war; 
he loved the out-of-doors and was fond of the 
rough pioneer life that a temporary residence 
in early Ohio brought him; the most vivid 
picture of Josiah, preserved in the family 
papers, shows him continuously on horse- 
back, exploring the wild forest, then full of 
marauding Indians, sometimes in company 
with his cousin, Cordelia Chapman. The 
young man satisfied his two ambitions— 





BABYHOOD 


“Everything associated with the birth 
of Gorgas was propitious. 
His was a happy early childhood and one 
profoundly influenced by his charming 
and distinguished mother 
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scholarship and a military career—by obtain- 
ing an appointment to West Point; graduat- 
ing in 1841, sixth in his class, he immediately 
began to specialize in ordnance. He gave 
such promise in this work that the Govern- 
ment sent him to Europe to 
study the armament of the 
great military nations, and, 
on his return, placed him in 
charge of the arsenal at 
Watervliet. The outbreak 
of the Mexican War found 
Josiah Gorgas a first lieu- 
tenant; a packet of letters 
survives, written to his 
mother during the siege of 
Vera Cruz, which are chiefly 
interesting at the present 
time for their description of 
the ravages of yellow fever 
among the American troops. 
“‘Nearly all have been sick,” 
he writes, “and they have 
died by the hundreds.” 
Young Gorgas himself suf- 
fered from the prevailing 
malady, though only for a 
few days. 

In 1853 Josiah Gorgas 
was assigned to the com- 
mand of the arsenal at Mount Vernon, a few 
miles north of Mobile, Alabama. That year 
was a famous one in the history of yellow 
fever, for one of the worst epidemics on 
record was then ravaging the West Indies 
and the Gulf States and in particular Mobile. 
The present generation cannot understand the 
panic precipitated by such a visitation; the 
plague fell so suddenly and so mysteriously, 
it attacked all social classes so indiscrimi- 
nately, its mortality was so high and the 
medical profession stood so helpless in the 
face of its onslaught, that any community in 
its path was simply made rigid with fear. 
The more prosperous classes had only one 
thought: that was to flee to some protected 
spot. Mount Vernon was located on high 
and dry land; for reasons which were myste- 
rious enough at that time but which are clear 
enough now, it offered an excellent place of 
refuge. In the summer of 1853, the little 
town was crowded and, by the time Josiah 
Gorgas reached his new post, it had grown 
to several times its normal size. Gorgas 
was now thirty-five years old: his handsome 
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figure, tall and erect, his splendid carriage, 
his ruddy face, his black hair and beard, 
his every fibre radiating health and energy 
—all made him a favorite in society and a man 
of rapidly increasing influence in the army. 
He was a bachelor, but a happy turn of 
fortune now changed his life course. His 
Mount Vernon headquarters stood next the 
house of the company surgeon, Dr. Matthew 
Gayle. One afternoon Gorgas, sitting on his 
piazza, heard the low tones of a woman’s 
voice coming from the neighboring building. 
Its possessor was apparently reading, and the 
audience, it presently appeared, was com- 
posed of children. The voice now impressed 
Gorgas as the most arresting he had ever 
heard; he sat a long time spellbound, as its 
gentle cadences, of an almost unimagined 
delicacy and softness, yet clear and tinkling, 
completely filled the surrounding atmosphere. 
Men frequently fall in love, it is said, for ap- 
parently trifling causes—the curve of a head, 
the glance of an eye; Gorgas now fell in love 
with this voice. Several afternoons he sat 
there listening to it, for reading to the children 
was evidently a regularly appointed task. 
Inquiry disclosed that the owner was Miss 
Amelia Gayle, daughter of Gov. John Gayle, 
of Alabama. The children were her two 
nieces, the daughters of her sister Sarah, 
then in Spain; she had taken them to her 
brother’s house to escape the yellow fever 
epidemic. Gorgas, always celebrated for 
rapidity in action, did not delay in making the 
young woman’s acquaintance; and the voice, 
he soon discovered, appropriately expressed a 
sympathetic and gentle nature; especially 
did the tenderness with which she guarded 
her sister’s children charm and impress this 
upholder of the old-fashioned domestic vir- 
tues. The courtship was a brief one, the 
wedding taking place in December, 1853. 
The first child was William Crawford Gor- 
gas, the subject of the present memoir. He 
was born October 3, 1854, in the old Gayle 
place at Toulminville, near Mobile. Every- 
thing associated with the birth of Gorgas was 
propitious. The splendid old house in which 
he first saw light, a fine Colonial manse, sitting 
in a grove of oaks, and approached by a 
driveway lined with cedars, symbolized the 
finest traditions of the South. Fortunate as 
Gorgas was in his father, already rising to 
distinction in the army, the one human being 
who most influenced his growing mind was his 
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mother. At the time of her marriage Amelia 
Gayle was twenty-six years old, but her life 
had witnessed more stirring scenes and vi- 
vacious society than ordinarily came to the 
lot of a Southern girl of that period. Her 
father, John Gayle, had been Governor of 
Alabama from 1831 to 1835, and afterward 
a member of Congress and a United States 
District Judge. He thus fulfilled all the re- 
quirements of a “statesman,” as that word 
was understood in the South before the Civil 
War; and his erect and stalwart figure, his 
elegance, poise, and dignity properly em- 
bodied this very important character. Gov- 
ernor Gayle’s wife had died, in her thirty-first 
year; his oldest daughter, Sarah, had married 
young, so that the duties of household head 
had early fallen upon-his second daughter, 
Amelia. She had proved herself entirely 
competent for this rdle, and, as a girl of 
twenty, had earned credit as the hostess of 
her father’s house in Washington. Slight in 
frame, graceful and quiet, a splendid dancer, 
a spirited horsewoman, she yet had a com- 
manding presence—the kind that instinc- 
tively though unobtrusively becomes the 
center of things on entering a room. Froma 
technical standpoint Amelia perhaps was not 
beautiful, but her abundance of jet-black 
hair, her great deep brown eyes, and her ex- 
tremely mobile face had a sympathetic and 
impelling quality that harmonized well with 
her delicate and musical voice. The essential 
element in her charm was that Amelia never 
ruffled any one; tact is the quality which all 
her intimates chiefly emphasize; her husband, 
her children, her friends, all insist upon the 
supreme degree to which she possessed this 
talent for putting everyone at ease, for guid- 
ing the thoughts and plans of others, for mak- 
ing her own will prevail. She was one of 
those women born to rule, but to rule through 
gentleness of manner and of intention. Her 
mind possessed the quality of boundless pa- 
tience and persistence—persistence of the kind 
that never irritates and never causes pain, 
but, almost as unconsciously to itself as to 
others, pursues the appointed course. Amelia 
Gorgas possessed also the indispensable talent 
for entertaining. Perhaps the greatest secret 
of her charm was her vivacity in conversation, 
and her gift for kindly repartee; she had a shy 
sense of humor and an unlimited faculty for 
story telling and reminiscence. 

It would have been surprising had Amelia 
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DANIEL WEBSTER, 1782-1852 


Senator from Massachusetts and greatest of American ora- 

tors. The early womanhood of Mrs. Gorgas was in part 

spent in the atmosphere of great debates and thundering 

forensic eloquence, the memories of which she preserved 
and transmitted to her son 


Gorgas not proved an excellent story teller, 
for she had an extensive fund of experience on 
which to draw. Plantation life in Alabama 
in the ‘thirties or ‘forties; dancing parties 
and dinners at the Governor’s house at Mont- 
gomery; life at Washington in the days when 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun were the giants 
of the Senate; one who had been a part of such 
adventures and one who had such a tenacious 
memory and such humor must have always 
been a source of entertainment to her children. 
The early life of William Crawford was thus 
filled with anecdotes of this kind. His mother 
would tell of her father’s early troubles, 
as Governor, with the Cherokee Indians: of 
their disputes over tribal lands; of the visit 
of Francis Scott Key in an attempt to settle 
these difficulties; of Mr. Key’s dignified but 
somewhat abstracted bearing and of the 
poems exchanged between himself and her 
versifying mother—all of which are still pre- 
served in the family archives. She had many 
poignant memories of that same mother; 
of her death at thirty-one, of lockjaw; of the 
long agony while she waited, hour after hour, 
for the returning footsteps of her husband, 
absent on official business, finally, in despair; 
summoning her expiring energies sufficiently 
to write him a message of farewell. But 
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probably the most vivacious anecdotes con- 
cerned Washington in the late ‘forties, when 
her father represented his district in Congress. 
Here father and daughter lived for several 
years in the same house with John C. Calhoun. 
Calhoun was then nearing seventy, Amelia 
was twenty, yet the two became warm friends 
and inseparable companions. Every morn- 
ing the grim white-haired statesman and the 
girl walked to the Capitol; Amelia even had 
the privilege of sitting on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and listening to the debates, which were 
pretty exciting ones, for the slavery issue was 
assuming great proportions, and the rum- 
blings that afterward ended in civil war were 
distinctly heard. An especially treasured 
memory was the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Washington Monument in 1848; Robert 
C. Winthrop was the orator of the occasion, 
and Amelia Gayle and Mrs. Bent, the niece 
of Calhoun, were the only women on the plat- 
form. She could tell many stories of the 


ROBERT CHARLES WINTHROP, 1809-1894 


Of Massachusetts. The friend of Webster and a Whig 
notable. Like many of the statesmen of the ’forties 


he was an orator of some distinction and one of the 
figures of Washington life that Mrs. Gorgas particularly 
remembered 














White House in those days, where she was a 
frequent visitor, and she never wearied of re- 
lating how Calhoun, one evening when they 
passed this mansion, pointed his long bony 
finger at the structure and said, in his most 
acid tones— 

“Amelia, if | had been willing to sacri- 
fice principle, | could have occupied that 
house!”’ 

But the anecdote in which she particularly 
delighted concerned Henry Clay. The Ken- 
tucky’s statesman’s philandering tendencies 
were no secret; that he had a sentimental 
interest in the pretty niece of Mr. Calhoun 
was also well known. One day Amelia went 
to the door when Clay dropped in for a call. 
The passage was dark, Clay’s eyesight was not 
keen, and Amelia was therefore somewhat 
astonished when the venerable statesman put 
his arm around her waist and kissed her. 
Greatly excited she ran into the drawing room, 
where Mr. Calhoun was reading his paper. 


HENRY CLAY, 1777-1852 


Senator from Kentucky and a man of the greatest 
political distinction. Clay in his seventies possessed in 


the matter of charming girls a perennial youthfulness 
of heart that furnished Amelia Gorgas with one of 
her most delightful anecdotes 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN, 1782-1850 
Senator from South Carolina. The friendship of the 
septuagenarian statesman and the girl Amelia Gayle was 
fruitful of many stories that became in the boyhood 
of General William Crawford Gorgas a tradition of 
interest and fascinating reminiscence 


“Oh, I have been kissed by the great Mr. 
Clay!” she exclaimed. 

Calhoun put down his paper and again 
wagged the menacing forefinger. 

“Amelia,” he said, “don’t you put your 
trust in that old man!” 


I] 


HE marriage of this Southern girl and 

this Northern man proved to be a happy 
one. The two were different enough in tem- 
perament and tastes, and sympathetic enough 
in loyalties and enthusiasms, to create a 
quiet and elevating domestic atmosphere. 
The elder Gorgas had a literary bent, a taste 
that led him, at the beginning of his marriage, 
to keep a journal—a volume now preserved 
in the Library of Congress. This document 
has great historic value as a description of 
Richmond in war time, and as an inner por- 
trayal of the workings of the Confederate 
Government; at the present moment, how- 
ever, it has especial importance for its picture 
of the early Gorgas household. This picture 
is an altogether charming one. Fatherhood 
was a serious occupation for the elder Gorgas. 
The happiness of his wife and the creditable 
development of his children were the most 
important considerations in life. The im- 
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pression these pages give is that of a man 
somewhat austere, possibly at moments 
rather stern, but affectionate, painstaking, 
and ambitious—of strong allegiances and 
deep-seated antagonisms. That -he took the 
greatest interest in the questions that were 
then agitating the land is apparent. Fore- 
most of all he was a vigorous Democrat; 
though Northern born and trained, he cham- 
pioned the extreme Southern view on the 
question of slavery; and there is no limit to 
his scorn for “Black Republicans,” and for 
those who were seeking to impose their own 
conceptions on the Southern States. Per- 
haps because of his marriage the South in all 
its phases held the firmest hold on his heart. 
The diary begins with a somewhat disheart- 
ened picture of Gorgas and his family exiled 
in an uncongenial country; the Government 
had assigned him to the command of the ar- 
senal at Augusta, Maine. Gorgas constantly 
contrasts bleak New England with his be- 
loved Alabama and he sighs for the “frank- 
ness; of Southern manners.” “The merry 
jingle of the sleighbells is but a sorry com- 
pensation for the rustle of leaves, the voice 
of birds, and the odor of flowers” of the South. 
He carries this same spirit into his com- 
ment on men and things. He refuses to at- 
tend the dinner of the Speaker of the House 
in Maine because “he is an arrant black Re- 
publican—a species | detest.”” Both Gorgas 
and his wife look forward to a far more pleas- 
ant future than this. They find distasteful 
the roving life of an army officer and pray for 
the day when they can own a cotton planta- 
tion in the South. “I dislike to part with 
things, especially growing things, which | 
collect about me, and | constantly fancy 
how happy | could be with a spot of earth 
which I can call my own, which I could 
plant and improve; where the same things 
would constantly be about me; where | 
could live and die and where my children 
might live and die.” “Amelia could be 
quite happy if she could see herself twelve or 
fifteen years hence the mistress of a hundred 
bales of cotton and forty or fifty ebony faces. 
| dare say she would spoil every darky about 
her for the use of everyone but herself.”’ 
Bleak the New England country may have 
been without, but the glimpses of the Gorgas 
family within which the diary gives are ex- 
ceedingly genial. The elder Gorgas had the 
pleasant family habit of reading aloud and the 
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first sight we attain of William Crawford is 
as a member of this group. The book is the 
recently published “Little Dorritt.” “ Willie” 
is three years old, but his father portrays 
him as listening with the keenest attention. 
“Willie,” he records, “is very bright, quite 
grave, and tolerably mischievous and trouble- 
some.” The child displays delight in the 
singing of a woman guest; a fact that is 
rather surprising, for the ability to distinguish 
one tune from another was not one of the 
accomplishments of his maturer years. Ap- 
parently Gorgas as a child was much like 
other boys. He loved swimming, boating, 
and hunting, but the chief delight of his boy- 
hood was a donkey on which he spent a good 
deal of his time. He was something of a 
tease; his four sisters, whose ages were not 
far removed from his own, still remember how 
he used to abstract their dolls, hang them 
up in a tree, and exact all kinds of penalties 
before bringing them down. Evidently, how- 
ever, these sisters bore no permanent grudge, 
for nothing delighted them more than to 
assist their somewhat belligerent brother in 
his tussles with his schoolmates. In his after 
life, Gorgas seemed preéminently peaceful and 
ingratiating; in his childhood and youth, how- 
ever, a lively scrimmage was never distasteful. 
Like most Southern children, he possessed a 
piccaninny who was an inseparable com- 
panion, and there are some lively pictures of 
the fisticuffs in which the two boys frequently 
engaged. At school also Willie had his 
mighty combats. On one occasion he stood 
alone against his whole class, the weapons 
being slates; his sister Minnie ably seconded 
him, piling up the ammunition which the 
boy, sometimes with excellent judgment, 
hurled at the advancing foe. Possibly the 
father’s stories of West Point had bred this 
love of combat in young Gorgas; at least war 
always fascinated him; he early determined 
on a military career; any man who could talk 
of battle, and any book that related the ex- 
ploits of soldiers, always held first place in 
his affections. His mother, who was ex- 
tremely religious, was delighted to find that 
his favorite reading matter was the Bible. 
Again and again did she come upon the child, 
lying prone on the floor, immersed in the pages 
of the sacred volume. Her pleasure was 
somewhat dissipated when she learned that 
piety was not the predominant motive; what 
really held the child spellbound were the 
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battles of the Israelites. To Gorgas as a 
boy the book had little sacred character: its 
real value was as military history. This zeal 
for fighting never left Gorgas. Amiable, 
kindly, and tactful as he afterward became, he 
never shrank from battle, though his talents 
of this sort usually expressed themselves in 
subdued and non-violent fashion. The high 
temper which Gorgas frequently manifested 
in his early years also disappeared as he grew 
older, or at least was 
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armory at Charleston, South Carolina, about 
nine o'clock, his little hand in mind, listening 
to the guns at Fort Sumter, the beginning of 
the Civil War. He seemed much impressed, 
and turning to me, said: “Mother, isn’t it 
solemn’”’”’ It was indeed a solemn and se- 
rious business for the Gorgas family. First 
of all it confronted Josiah Gorgas with a 
momentous decision. He was a Northerner 
and an officer in the Federal army; his associa- 
tions for many years 





invariably held in 
check; yet composed 
and easy-going as he 
always seemed to be, 
and gentle and sooth- 
ing as were his man- 
ners, those who came 
into conflict with him 
felt that beneath his 
quiet exterior there 
reigned an iron deter- 
mination and a rigid 
persistence which 
never for a second 
swerved from its ap- 
pointed course. 
Despite his love of 
battle, and his not in- 
frequent conflicts with 
his fellows, Gorgas 
was an _ exceedingly 
lovable child. He was 
frank, cheery, smiling, 








with the officers and 
men had become an 
indispensable part of 
his life; yet his mar- 
riage into a Southern 
family, his many 
years’ sojourn in the 
South, his love of 
Southern people and 
the Southern land, 
had virtually trans- 
formed him into a 
Southerner. Politi- 
cally he was a Union- 
ist, and the threaten- 
ing break-up of the 
Nation had been a 
painful prospect for 
many years; yet 
Gorgas was an uncom- 

promising Democrat, 
4S and he unquestion- 








good natured. Men- 


ingly accepted the 
political principles of 


tally he was not a 
prodigy. Outdoors 
beckoned him more 
successfuly than the 
school room; baseball 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, 1808-1889 


President of the Confederate States of America and 

preéminently the Spokesman of the South in the years 

just preceding the Civil War, He had great con- 

fidence in General Josiah Gorgas, a confidence entirely 

justified by the latter’s brilliant service in the South’s 
behalf 


the South, including 
slavery itself. His sit- 
uation was by no 
means a solitary one. 
Thousands of South- 


always stirred him to 

the depths, but he had difficulty with his 
reading and spelling. His first six years were 
not eventful; the family was constantly mi- 
grating from one military post to another; 
and Willie’s every-day existence was that of 
the normal American boy, with its mild excite- 
ments and its trivial pleasures. However, a 
great change came over Gorgas and his family 
in his seventh year. The cause was the out- 
break of civil war. Gorgas was present at its 
very beginning and was an eye witness of its 
finalagony. ‘I remember,” says Miss Jessie 
Gorgas, “my mother telling me this: ‘ Willie 
and I were sitting in the open window at the 





erners threw in their 
fortunes with the North and thousands of 
Northerners cast theirs with the South: just 
as Thomas, the Virginian, remained faithful 
to his Federal allegiance, so now Gorgas, the 
Pennsylvanian, decided to stake his future 
with the Confederacy. That the sympathies 
of his wife would go with her own region was 
inevitable, yet she scrupulously refained from 
attempting to influence her husband. “De- 
cide according to your own conscience,” was 
her only admonition; wherever his duty 
called him, she added, she would go also. 
The decision meant a break with Gorgas’s 
Northern relatives, with whom he had no 
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GEN. JOSIAH GORGAS, 1818-1883 


The father of General William Crawford Gorgas, and 

Chief of Ordnance in the Confederate forces. To the 

Confederacy he brought devotion and a skill much 

needed by the cause. He became, in fact, the Kitchener 
of the organization of the South 


intercourse for the rest of his life; yet it was 
a step which he never regretted, and, as the 
war increased in its intensity, he became even 
more and more Southern in his emotions and 
convictions, even developing a certain bitter- 
ness, which is manifest in his journal, toward 
the Northern enemy. 

To the Confederacy, Josiah Gorgas proved 
a great acquisition. He brought it skill and 
devotion where they were most needed, for 
he probably knew more at that time about 
munitions than any other man in either 
army. Jefferson Davis at once commissioned 
him a brigadier, and made him Chief of Ord- 
nance in the Confederate forces. He was 
stationed for a brief period with the Govern- 
ment at Montgomery, but when Richmond 
became the capital he established his head- 
quarters in the arsenal in that town. Here 
he labored zealously for the Southern cause 
from 1861 to 1865. His administrative 
ability, his skill at producing armament and 
his general wisdom in council made Gorgas 
one of the leading men in the Confederacy. 
He really became the Kitchener of the South- 


ern cause. Much as Kitchener startled Eng- 
land in 1914 by declaring that the war would 
last for at least three years, so Gorgas dis- 
comfitted those Southerners who foresaw an 
easy victory by declaring that the conflict 
was to be a long and a difficult one. Gorgas 
knew the North, its resources and its de- 
termination; he knew as well the natural 
poverty of the South in all the materials 
that make possible successful warfare. He 
also completely understood the nature of the 
task that confronted him. It was to create 
an ordnance department and to equip the 
Southern armies out of almost nothing. 
That he succeeded in doing this has long been 
regarded by military experts as one of the 
most astonishing achievements of the Civil 
War. Both Grant, in his “ Memoirs,” and 
Jefferson Davis, in his “ Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate Government,” bear tribute to 
the effectiveness of his work. The historian 
long since decided that Gorgas’s success in 
keeping the Southern Army supplied with 
munitions prolonged the war for at least a 
year. 


II] 
FN so it happened that William Craw- 


ford Gorgas spent his most susceptible 
period amid the existing atmosphere of Rich- 
mond in the Civil War. He was seven years 
old when the conflict began and eleven when 
it closed; for any boy the experience would 
have been stimulating, but for one born with 
a zest for the military life, no more congenial 
early environment could have-been desired. 
Jefferson Davis, Albert Sidney Johnston, 
Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, as well as 
the cabinet officers and guiding statesmen 
of the Confederacy, were the familiar figures 
with whom he was thrown into every-day 
association. Their plans, their achievements, 
their failures, and their hopes formed the 
regular topics of conversation in the Gorgas 
home, and the little Gorgas constantly 
haunted the Richmond arsenal and was fre- 
quently his father’s self-imposed companion 
in his daily task. Nor was there anything 
philosophic about his allegiance to the Con- 
federacy; his enthusiasm was purely emo- 
tional and sometimes pathetically expressed. 
Those were hard times in Richmond; food and 
clothes were scanty; bread riots were not un- 
known; and Confederate soldiers constantly 
moved through the streets ragged and un- 
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shod. These latter unfortunates especially 
appealed to the sympathy of Willie Gorgas. 
One whole winter he insisted on going bare- 
foot; despite the protests of his family he 
stuck sturdily to his resolution; only in some 
such tangible way, he believed, could he 
make himself a part of his bedraggled heroes 
and express his sympathy with their suf- 
ferings. 
Moreover, he felt that such an act of self- 
abnegation made him a part of the army 
in which he was too young to play a more 
active rdle. He found another satisfaction, 
of a more practical kind, in helping to feed 
returned prisoners in the public parks, and 
he assisted his mother in her daily rounds of 
the hospitals. One inspiring day came when 
the father took Willie to view the body of 
Stonewall Jackson, lying in state in the capi- 
.tol. Incidentally, the boy attended school 
at Richmond, at a Mrs. Mumford’s, but the 
scholastic impulse gained little headway 
amid the stirring history which was being 
made about him. Far more vivid was his 
recollection of the tragic days when the 
Confederacy was approaching its doom; and 
the final hour, when the Federals swarmed 
into Richmond on the heels of the retreating 
Confederate Army and Government, was the 
most painful memory of all. By this time 
Gorgas was eleven years old, but experiences 
such as those through which he had lived have 
a maturing effect. His father, as part of the 
army, was ordered to leave with Davis and the 
rest of the cabinet. Summoning William he 
solemnly informed him that the safety of his 
mother and sisters rested in his hands. Precise 
instructions were given as to his plan of opera- 
tions. All stores, especially military stores, 
were to be destroyed; the arsenal, containing 
great accumulations of munitions, was to be 
fired; as the Gorgas home stood near this 
dangerous building, it was evident that the 
family could not indefinitely occupy it with 
safety. When a certain building caught fire 
the boy was directed to lead his mother and 
sisters to the house of Thomas Bayne, his 
‘uncle. He enjoined him especially not to 
forget the family cow. Soon a considerable 
part of the city, including the arsenal, was 
ablaze; and the sight of the exulting Federal 
troops coming over the hill added to the ex- 
‘ citement. The Gorgas family abandoned 
their home, and started up Cary Street to 
their appointed refuge; William led the pro- 














GEN. “STONEWALL” JACKSON, 1824-1863 


Of the armies of the Confederacy. His untimely death 

at a moment tragic for his cause threw the entire South 

into mourning and the young Gorgas, taken by his father 

to view that glorious catafalque, could not have failed 
to be inspired 


cession, with his invaluable cow on a hal- 
ter; his four little sisters followed, clinging 
to the skirts of the mother, who held the baby 
in her arms. The town was full of disorder; 
a mob of both blacks and whites, stimulated 
by liquor, was engaging in wholesale plunder, 
and the fire of a hundred buildings illuminated 
a scene of riot and horror. Suddenly a ter- 
rific explosion took place; the air was full of 
bursting projectiles; the arsenal had caught 
fire. Every member of the Gorgas family, 
except one, bore the shock with coolness; the 
one that gave evidence of excitement was the 
cow, which frantically cavorted right and 
left, pulling its youthful custodian in all di- 
rections. Willie, however, persistently held 
the rope; amid crackling flame and exploding 
shells, at the corner of Cary and Fifth 
Streets, a fragment of shell hit the excited 
animal; she gave one spring into the air, 
hurling William head first against a cobble- 
stone, and so dazing him that, when he re- 
gained his composure, the cow had vanished 
from the history of the Gorgas family. Willie 
keenly felt his disgrace; he had not fulfilled 
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his father’s injunction and he refused to be 
comforted. 

“It’s not so bad, Willie,” said his mother. 
“Just think, that shell might have hit your 
baby brother instead of the cow.”’ 

“| thought at the time,”’ Gorgas said after- 
ward, recalling the incident, “that women 
had a greatly exaggerated idea of the value 
of babies.” 

For almost a year General Gorgas was 
separated from his family. He was present 
with Jefferson Davis when news came of 
Lee’s surrender. ‘“‘‘We have just received, 
Gorgas,’”’ the latter quotes Davis as saying, 
““the worst news that we could have. Gen- 
eral Lee has surrendered his army.’ He was 
standing when he spoke and then sat down 
and placed his hands upon his head for a mo- 
ment. After further conversation he got 
up, buckled on his sword and pistol, and dis- 
missed us. He looked as he stood, thin, 
spare, erect, every inch a chief—he was 
sorrowful but self-possessed, hopeless but 
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self-restrained to the last.’”” Meanwhile, the 
Gorgas family had found its way to Balti- 
more, Maryland. By the time the boat 
which took them reached Fortress Monroe 
President Davis had been captured and was 
lodged there in chains; as young Gorgas 
passed the fort, he stood at salute in honor 
of his unfortunate chief. In mature life the 
Federal Government had no more loyal 
citizen than this same Southerner and none 
who rejoiced more sincerely at the result of 
the Civil War, but the description which he 
gave of himself in a public speech in Balti- 
more, in 1915, correctly portrays his sentiment 
at this time. “I first came to Baltimore,” 
he said, “a ragged, barefoot little rebel, 
with empty pockets and an empty stomach. 
My father had gone South with the army. 
At the fall and destruction of Richmond 
my mother’s house, with all that she had, 
was burned, leaving her stranded with six 
small children. She came to Baltimore, and 
was cared for by friends.” 








The March instalment will describe General Gorgas’s life 
as a medical student in New York, his marriage, bis days as 
an army doctor in the West, and bis part in the Spanish War 


















































THE GERMAN BIBLE 


“Steps are taken, by introducing the English language, to 
destroy the object of our religious institutions . . . we 
declare ourselves to be Germans and for the Germans” 
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Effects of Mass-Alienage upon the 
Spiritual Life of the American 


Democracy 
By GINO SPERANZA 


“The sentiment of our Fathers, made up of their patriotic intentions, their sincere beliefs, 
their homely impulses, and their noble aspirations, entered into the Government they established; 
and unless it is constantly supported and guarded by a sentiment as pure as theirs, our scheme 
of popular rule will fail.’ (Grover Cleveland to the students of the University of Michigan 
on Washington’s birthday, 1892). 


HERE is before me an old volume mighty God, among the said congregation.” 

whose yellowing fly-leaf bears this The “strange language” referred to was 

title: English, the mother-tongue of the Common- 

“Trial of Frederick Eberle & Others Wealth wherein the defendants resided and in 

‘ for Illegally conspiring . . . Which the Constitution of the United States 

with their bodies and lives to prevent the introduc- had been written less than thirty years before. 
tion of the English Language into the service of St. The trial lasted nearly a month, the testi- 
Michael’s & Zion’s Churches belonging to the Ger- mony taken covering some 200 pages of 
man Lutheran Congregation in the City of Phila- fine print. The presiding Justice then de- 
delphia. livered his charge to the jury, setting forth the 
The book is the shorthand record of the lawand admirably disposing of the attempt of 
trial, in 1815, of 195 members of that Penn- the defendants to make it appear that an issue 
sylvania congregation charged with unlaw- of religiousorconscientious belief was involved. 
fully assembling, and oppressively conspiring, The Court specifically instructed the jury “to 
to prevent by force of arms the use of any keep constantly in mind that it is no part of 
“strange language” in the “worship of Al- their duty to decide on the doctrines or the 
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“within the law”’ of the 
land to which they, or 
their forbears, had come, 
and of which most of 
them were, legally, citi- 
zens. There was then, as 
there is to-day, nothing 
in the Constitution of the 
United States, and noth- 
ing in its laws, to prevent 
citizens and residents of 
the Union from being non- 
American, un-American, 
or even anti-American in 








THE PROLONGED MARTYRDOM OF EXILE 


Was theirs that they might possess individual liberty and the right of 
i i The settlement of Massa- 
chusetts was due to a profound religious movement at the root of which 
was the titanic influence of the Bible in Sixteenth Century England 


personal judgment in matters of religion. 


discipline of the German Lutheran Church.”’ 
The jury, said the Court, are concerned only 
in ascertaining from the evidence “whether 
the laws of the country” were violated by the 
defendants. 

After due deliberation the jury found the 
defendants guilty ‘‘in that they had resorted 
to violence and unlawful means in their efforts 
to keep the English language from their 
church service.” 

Our interest in this old case, however, is 
not so much in its legal aspects as in its moral 
implications. It was brought out at the trial 
that, at a special meeting, anterior to the 
commission of the acts for which they were 
indicted by the Grand Jury, the defendants 
passed a resolution from which | quote 
these passages: “As we have enjoyed the 
inexpressible happiness to be pro- 
vided with churches and schools of our own, 
in which the word of God, and the needful 
religious instruction in our re- 
spected and highly cultivated mother tongue 
is laid down, and as we observe that steps 
are taken, by introducing the English lan- 
guage, to destroy the object of our religious 
institutions we declare ourselves to 
be Germans and to be for the Germans. If 
there are some members in the corporation 
who declare themselves for the English and 
against the Germans, we declare them as 
having broken their covenant and duty. 


In all these resolutions they were entirely 


spirit, ideals, and aspira- 
tions; nothing to prevent 
any of them, or millions 
of them, from using Ger- 
man, Italian, Yiddish, or 
Norwegian in preference 
to English in their homes, 
in their churches, in their schools and their 
societies; nothing even to restrain them from 
having social, political, and educational or- 
ganizations separate and different from those 
offered by the democracy or reflecting the 
spirit and outlook of the American people. 

But let them not imagine that what the 
law does not probibit it justifies. Behind 
the law, and as the basis of the law, there is 
a body of unwritten principles of political 
ethics and moral and social ideals in the minds 
and hearts of the American people. In them 
dwells the conscience of the nation. Through 
them lives and fructifies the spirit of Ameri- 
can Democracy. For democracy is not merely 
a corpus of legal provisions and of political 
principles. First and foremost democracy is 
a spirit, and “they who know the truth of 
democracy know it in spirit.”” It can have 
no permanence unless behind it is “a creative 
spiritual outlook,” and it can be preserved 
only “through the constant and determined 
exercise of great powers of thought and feel- 
ing. 

The conscience of the nation is to-day 
vaguely but definitely aware of this. In 
response to its spiritual malaise it is slowly 
but surely revolting against any conception 
or practice of Americanism short of the 
moral and spiritual implications which give 
to that term life, worth, and high purpose. 
More and more clearly does the national 
conscience awaken to the fact that unless there 
is a distinct conformity between its democratic 
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institutions and the moral 
character of its members 
the Republic cannot en- 
dure. More and more is 
the nation realizing that 
the spiritual heritage of 
the Republic must be de- 
fended in its integrity not 
one whit less stoutly or 
less sacrificially, if need 


be, than the physical SEB 


boundaries of the Union. 

What, then, is this her- 
itageP What lies at the 
foundation of the char- 











acter of the American 
people? What is the 
moral basis of their insti- 
tutions? Calvin Cool- 
idge, while Vice-Presi- 
dent, succinctly outlined 
the answer in his trenchant analysis of the 
spiritual contributions to the nation of the 
Commonwealth whose life and history he 
knows so well. 

The immediate cause of the settlement of 
Massachusetts was, as he tells us, a profound 
religious movement. Green, the historian, 
he reminds us, says that in the Age of Eliza- 
beth England became a country of one book, 
and that book the Bible. But when the 
people took that book into their hands, “the 
right of personal judgment in matters of re- 
ligion became established, and from this there 
was derived the principle of personal judg- 
ment in matters of government.” The con- 
clusion was individual liberty. 

In other words, historically, the spiritual 
and cultural forces at work in the founding of 
the American democracy were distinctly the 
forces set free by the Reformation. They 
were forces originally at play in the religious 
field—that of Protestantism—but they were 
working “toward freedom and independence 
in all things.” That is why it can be said of 
the Seventeenth Century Puritans that the 
“good life’? was not merely religious, moral, 
and intellectual; it was also, as Professor 
Sherman has pointed out, a self-governing 
life, in all affairs of the soul. For them the 
broad conception of a “free life’? was one sub- 
ject only to divine commands which each in- 
dividual had the right to interpret for him- 
self. And their constant application of this 
conception, “their daily use of the Bible, 


WORKING “TOWARD FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE IN ALL THINGS” 


Puritans owing to forces set free by the Reformation, 
these people faced the worst of all fates for Briton- 
born subjects, exile, in order that their lives might 
be a self-governing one in all affairs of the soul 


their prompt institution of schools and uni- 
versities, and the elaborate logical discourses 
delivered from the pulpits contributed to a 
universal education for independent and crit- 
ical free-thought.”’ 

Hence it must not be lost sight of in any 
serious study of the moral basis of the Re- 
public, that for those who built the nation- 
spiritual in all its intimate essentials, the 
Bible was not merely the book of books in 
their religious life. It was, in a real sense, 
the Great Charter of all their liberties—in 
their intellectual and political world no less 
than in their moral and social world. That 
is why it can be said that the stock spiritually 
“srafted”’ upon such Puritanism—the rising 
American—was protestant even more, and 
more profoundly, than it was Protestant. 

The reliance for spiritual and intellectual 
guidance on the Bible was not confined 
merely to the Puritan or the New Englander. 
In the great Assembly of all the Colonies, 
the American People went on record as to their 
faith by a resolution of the Continental 
Congress “to import 20,000 Bibles from 
Holland, Scotland. or elsewhere into the dif- 
ferent parts of the Union”’ upon the findings 
of its Committee of Commerce that “the use 
of the Bible is so universal and its importance 
so great.” 

So also, along the western frontier of the 
Colonies, the cradle of the pioneers of the 
West, there were scattered groups of Bible- 
loving woodsmen of mixed Protestant races, 
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but American by birth and parentage, alike 
in habits of thought and ways of living, among 
wom, as Roosevelt pointed out, the dominant 
Presbyterian Scotch-Irish formed the kernel of 
a distinctly and intensely American stock. 

If | dwell on these plain facts of history, if 
| re-state spiritual truths which have been the 
unwritten but accepted gospel of the democ- 
racy, it is because we 
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from the mass of our citizenship by the par- 
ticular religious faith which they hold. 
There can be no question that the growing 
feeling in many parts of our country, while 
directed generally against the “alien,” is 
specifically aimed against Israelites and Ro- 
man Catholics. Yet on examination we shall 
find that this same feeling of criticism and 
opposition has been 








have come to a point 
in our national life 
when such facts are 
publicly and ignor- 
antly challenged and 
such truths aggres- 
sively detied. 

The manner and 
extent of such chal- 
lenge and defiance 
mark the growing 
lack of conformity be- 
tween the national in- 
stitutions and the 
character of large 
masses of alien- 
minded members of 
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“|| aroused against 
Protestants as well 
when these have 
failed to conform to 
the unwritten laws 
of the national con- 
science. 

It is important to 
bear this fact in mind 
if we wish to prevent 
an expanding na- 
tional difference from 
becoming an_irre- 
pressible national 
conflict. For, as the 
Union could not live, 
as Lincoln said, “ half 





the nation. They 
point to the ever- 
widening disparity 
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slave half free,” nei- 
ther will it consent to 
be made, spiritually, 





between the cultural 
background of the 
American democracy 
and that of certain 
alien elements assert- 
ing themselves in the 
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half American half 
alien. 

The bitterness in- 
jected in this issue 
has become, in some 
parts of our country, 


life of the nation. 
When such lack of 
conformity makes it- 
self felt in the life- 
spiritual of the Re- 
public then the very 
foundations of Amer- 
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THE GENESIS OF THE NATION-SPIRITUAL 


In this book are set forth in language that recalls the 
Pauline Epistles, the justifications of a self-imposed exile. 
Still loyal to one Majesty, they humbly request leave to 
worship in a barren, perilous, and unknown strand 
another that they conceive as a Being infinitely greater 


blinding to both 
sides. But such bit- 
terness arises largely 
from the efforts of 
many of those in- 
volved to force the 
issue (and at times 


ican civilization are 
threatened; for when the differences in moral 
and spiritual life become too great the closest 
human relationships cannot be attained. And 
when these cannot be attained, democracy, 
which is essentially of the spirit, functions 
under too great a strain, if it can function 
at all. 

It is necessary frankly to recognize that the 
challenge and the defiance to the spiritual 
heritage of the democracy seem to come, to- 
day, more distinctly and aggressively, from 
elements in the nation popularly distinguished 


to exploit it) as a re- 
ligious issue, as an issue of intolerance and 
religious discrimination. The American peo- 
ple are extremely sensitive to any charge of 
religious oppression, and the alien in our midst 
has not hesitated to exploit American sensi- 
tiveness on this point. 

But if we look dispassionately into the 
question of present anti-Jewish and anti- 
Catholic feeling, aided, as we must be aided, 
by the light of history, we shall have to recog- 
nize definite cultural (as well as religious) 
differences underlying Protestantism, Juda- 
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ism, and Catholicism. If Israel, as has been 
pointed out, were only a religion, then when a 
Jew ceased to observe the forms of this re- 
ligion he would cease to be a Jew. But 
Israel “is not merely a religion but a na- 
tionality as well.” It is in this respect that 
the Jew finds it so difficult, in the mass, to fit 
deeply and spiritually into any definite na- 
tionality. The popular belief (actively ex- 
ploited in some quarters) that the “pale” 
and the ghettoes in various parts of Con- 
tinental Europe are the result exclusively of 
Gentile religious discrimination and oppres- 
sion, will not bear historic inquiry. The 
mass of the Jews tend to live together be- 
cause, like other racial groups, including the 
Anglo-Saxons, they prefer those who have 
their own racial outlook, their own customs, 
and their own antecedents and history. 

In the case of the Roman Catholics, on 
the other hand, we must recognize a Church 
which is admittedly universal in spirit and 
action; and _ this 


from the start there was a good deal of equal- 
ity of opportunity and of choice, the line of 
difference in religious belief follows pretty 
generally the line of difference in racial culture 
—that is, the line of difference between what is 
popularly known as Latin civilization and 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
If we look further we shall see also that, in 
a broad way, the conception and practice 
of self-government, or of government gen- 
erally, differs distinctly according to whether, 
in any place, the Latin or the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization has been, and is, dominant. We 
are not concerned here as to which concep- 
tion or practice of government is better or 
more conducive to the greatest happiness for 
the greatest number. Personally, | do not 
believe that what is excellent, politically or 
otherwise, for one people is necessarily excel- 
lent or even possible for a totally different 
people. What is important here is to see 
and stress the fact that there is a difference. 
This racial orcul- 





universality would, 
of itself, make it 
“international” or 
‘“supernational.”’ 
That is, as a Roman 
Catholic and an 
Englishman at 
that, has said, the 
Roman Church, by 
its very nature, 
acts, and must act, 
“independent of 
nationality.” 
Nevertheless, 
Roman _  Catholi- 
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tural difference has 
played a_ tremen- 
dous part in the 
settlement and de- 
velopment of the 
western world, and 
the history of such 
settlement and de- 
velopment is, in its 
essential aspects, 
the history of the 
struggle between 
these civilizations 
in a new and vast 
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cism, historically 
considered, has 
been distinctly the 
religion of Latin 
civilization. There 
are Roman Catho- 
lics in England and in Scandinavia, for 
instance, yet these countries—or, roughly, 
the Nordic states—are justly classed as 
Protestant nations; while, though there are 
Protestants in France, Italy, and Spain, yet 
these, with equal reason, are generally classed 
as Catholic nations. If we extend our survey 
éo include the “Catholic states” of South 
America and the “Protestant states” of 
North America we shall see that, in a general 
way, even in the western hemisphere, where 


A PRAYER FOR PRAYERS 


In the words of the version of King James, the writers of this 
first of Puritan messages entreat their brethren for their 
prayers at the throne of grace. 

these men were protestant rather than Protestant 


to all comers by 
Columbus’s discov- 
ery. In this vast 
region, as John 
Fiske tells us, 
“whatever seed of 
civilization was planted’’ was sure to grow 
to enormous dimensions. “Spain, France, 
and England were the nations that contended 
for the possession of this vast new region.” 
Catholic Spain and Catholic France with 
their Latin or Roman conception of “con- 
quest with incorporation, but without rep- 
resentation,” and Protestant England with 
her Anglo-Saxon method of nation-making of 
“incorporation with representation,” each un- 
consciously bent “to prove by the result of 
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the struggle which kind of civilization was 
endowed with the higher and sturdier political 
life.” 

This difference on the cultural side (more 
profoundly than on the religious side) be- 
tween Latin and Anglo-Saxon is still a basis 
of struggle, a struggle which has been made 
more visible to us, as well as more acute for 
us, by the inflow into this country, especially 
since about 1840, of vast masses of immi- 
grants belonging to civilizations whose de- 
termining spiritual character has been either 
non-Christian or non-Protestant. These have 
introduced a distinct element of disrupting 
alienage into the spiritual union of the de- 
mocracy, into the determining Christian and 
Protestant character of American civilization. 

It is, therefore, primarily the culture of 
Israel, rather than the Jewish faith, that 
stamps the Jew among us with “something 
not specifically national” from the American 
point of view. It is the Latin cultural back- 
ground of Romanism, rather than the re- 
ligious convictions of the Catholic, that im- 
prints upon the American Romanist some- 
thing “which by its very nature must act 
independent of nationality.” 

Nothing could show more clearly that the 
rising opposition against Jews and Catholics 
is, in its last analysis, a sentiment against the 
alien cultures behind those sects, than the 
fact that a like opposition manifested itself 
in this country also against distinctly Prot- 
estant groups when these showed themselves, 
culturally and spiritually, alien to the forces 
and ideals which went into the making of the 
nation-s piritual. 

Whensoever and wheresoever there has 
been, or there is, in this country, historically 
and culturally, something not specifically na- 
tional in any large grouping of men; some- 
thing that is adhered to and honored, in the 
intimacy of mind and spirit, more tenaciously 
and profoundly than what is essentially na- 
tional and American: then and there we 
have an element of alienage affecting the 
spiritual union of the democracy; then and 
there we have a failure of conformity be- 
tween American institutions and the moral 
character of its members. The German Lu- 
therans of Pennsylvania, whose case | have 
cited at the beginning, were spiritually 
aliens; not because of their Protestant Lu- 
theranism, but primarily because they were, 
culturally, Germans. They adhered to the 
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German language and honored the ideals of 
German culture more sincerely and more 
tenaciously than the language and the ideals 
of America. 

The Dunkers, the Mennonites, and the 
Moravians, though Protestant sects, have 
been, in different degrees, elements of spiri- 
tual alienage in the democracy. retarding 
and affecting national spiritual union to the 
extent of their respective adherence to 
“something not specifically national’’—not 
specifically American. 

Such alienage in the individual has, of 
course, little influence on American life. 
Even with groups of such individuals the ef- 
fect is negligible. Every nation and every 
civilization has elements within its population 
alien in stock, customs, culture, and religion. 
It is only when the grouping assumes such 
proportions as that of the later migrations to 
this country that its alienage begins to have 
sensible effects. The nearest comparison to 
the massiveness of some of these groupings in 
our country is that of certain cultural and 
religious minorities in Central Europe. In 
every Continental state where such minor- 
ities are found they are a source of con- 
stant and serious national problems. They 
were a source of acrimonious debate at the 
meetings of the “Allied and Associate” ex- 
perts at Versailles after the Great War, and 
the object of much study as to ways and 
means of making them somehow “fit” into 
the national life and culture of their political 
“co-nationals.” And the means devised have 
worked so poorly that probably there is not 
one of these Continental states with a cul- 
tural or religious minority problem which 
has not, in despair, tried to “solve” it by 
dumping such minorities upon us. 

What is too often overlooked is that some 
of our “minorities” of this cultural character 
are numerically larger than some of those of 
Europe. Our way of solving the problems of 
these cultural minorities, when they come to 
us, is far simpler. Five years after they 
land at Ellis Island (and are promptly led by 
some agent of their various societies here 
“to get the first paper’) we generously and 
cheerfully make “Americans” of them! 
What a way of adding to that mass of alien- 
age which already threatens the spiritual heri- 
tage of the democracy! 

We have seen in a previous article how, 
when such alien elements grow vastly in 
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numbers, the law of mass operates, to our det- 
riment, in our political life. That same law 
operates, to our detriment, in the field of mind 
and spirit. Cohesiveness sets in along the 
line of “that something not specifically na- 
tional,’”’ in moral character, in mental habit, 
in spiritual outlook. The spiritual alienage 
of the individual becomes the compact, or- 
ganized, and de-nationalizing alienage of large 
religious or cultural associations and clubs. 
The mass, thus organized along its line of 
cultural divergence, becomes, through its 
volume and solidarity, more and more ag- 
gressive. It is no longer the indifferent 
and static alienage of the individual. It is 
the dynamic, assertive, and disrupting force 
of an alien body within the nation-spiritual. 

The growth and expansion of such spiritu- 
ally alien mass-action becomes visible in 
the novel and strange misreadings by the 
leaders and representatives of the new stock 
of the deeper, determining forces in the his- 
tory of American civilization and American 
institutions. It can be easily traced in the 
mounting insistence and the ever more in- 
clusive character of the demands and the 
pretensions of such leadership and its con- 
stituencies. It is no longer the opinions, 
judicial or otherwise, of our most exalted 
judges or of our most distinguished histori- 
ans, that should be the guide of the American 
people, but the distinguos and demagogic in- 
terpretations of our new stock moral and intel- 
lectual masters. If a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court dares express the 
opinion that this is a Christian country, there 
arises one of the leading constitutional 
lawyers of American Jewry to tell us that that 
was an obiter dictum and that ours is not a 
Christian government. Though a great Amer- 
ican judge like Story and a great teacher 
of our jurisprudence like Dwight tell us that 
Christianity is a part of the Common Law of 
the State as is shown “by the administration 
of oaths in courts of justice in the 
observance of Sunday and in the 
legal principles which control a parent in 
the education of his children,” Israelitic- 
American jurists correct our national error 
in the following language: “The fact that 
oaths are administered to witnesses, that the 
hollow mockery is pursued of opening de- 
liberative assemblies and conventions with 
prayer, that wills begin with the absurd 
phrase, ‘In the name of God,’ that gigantic 
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missionary associations are in operation to 
establish Christian missions in every quarter 
of the globe”’ affords no “valid proof” that 
our is a Christian nation. 

So it has come to pass that it is perfectly 
“tolerant”’ for ‘ Russian-Americans” or “‘Ital- 
ian-Americans”’ to write the most atrocious 
falsehoods about the character and religion 
of the Puritans, but it has been “bigotry”’ 
for the Government of the United States to 
ask an arriving alien if he is a Jew or a 
Gentile. We have not been permitted by 
an aggressive, culturally alien minority to 
make the national census helpful and scien- 
tific as an ethnological as well as a statistical 
and social survey, of the racial elements of 
the nation; and we have been so cowed by 
the “threats” of our alien-minded political 
constituencies that the Government experts, 
who calculated the percentages of races and 
nationalities upon which the “Quota Law”’ 
was applied, have deemed it advisable not 
to make their proceedings public. 

And so with our history. It is the learned 
amateurs of the Irish-American, the German- 
American, and kindred hyphenated historical 
societies that line up against a John Fiske on 
what were the beginnings of New England. 
It is a mew stock political official who sits in 
judgment on a Hart of Harvard, on a Mc- 
Laughlin of the University of Chicago, and 
on other of our American historians. And 
though an unbroken line of records certifies 
that American democracy, in all its political, 
social, and spiritual essentials rests upon, and 
lives and has its being in the labor, the 
character, and the ideals of those great men 
who gave to our country “its institutions, 
laws, customs, and language,”’ yet a German- 
born leader of a distinct racial group in our 
midst gravely tells us that while “every other 
people has some culture, some civilization, 
handed down from the past, of which it is 
the custodian, and which it seeks to develop,” 
America “differs from all other nations in 
that it derives its inspiration from the future”’! 
The American people, he adds, lest we may 
think he is fooling, “are dedicated not to 
the preservation of what has been, but to 
the creation of what never has been.” 

Nothing, however, has shown more dra- 
matically the effects of such spiritual alienage 
upon the national life than the campaign 
undertaken by Israelitic Americans and Ro- 
manist Americans to eliminate the Bible from 
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After the journey of gales and savage seas into the inclement West. i 
brance of us, if it be frequent and fervent, will be a most prosperous gale in our sails. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 


“We conceive much hope that this remem- 


And on this bleak 


and wind-swept cliff they renew their hope in ‘daily returne of thanks ziving”’ 


the American public 
school. Despite historic 
and spiritual antagonisms 
of centuries, these distinct 
racial and cultural stocks 
have actually merged and 
united along their one 
common line of dissent— 
their common opposition 
to a distinctly national 
and American spiritual 
possession. For the Bible 
in the American public 
school has been, both his- 
torically and spiritually, as 
much the symbol of self- 
government and of the 
national conscience as the 
American Flag. It has 
been, in every intimate 
sense, as much a charter 
of American liberties as 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is true that 


the courts have sustained 
such a campaign, as they 
should as a matter of law. 
But before the greater tri- 
bunal of the conscience of 
the nation—before those 
Americans for whom de- 
mocracy is a spirit—those 
American Israelites and 
American Romanists have 
established their spiritual 
alienage. Has there been 
a single organization 
among them—social, edu- 
cational, or “ patriotic’’— 
to raise a voice of protest 


JOHN WESLEY, 1703-179! 
Who at the instance of Governor 
Oglethorpe came to Georgia in 
1735 to preach Methodism to 
the settlers and Indians. Of this 
teaching it was recently said that it pro- 
duced an outlook that was rooted in the 
British and American national character 
and found on the Continent hardly at all 
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against such a spiritually un-American cam- 
paign? What leader among them in the 
philanthropic, political, historical, or religious 
fields has spoken a public word of dissent? 
Who among them went on record with at 
least a word of moral revolt when, in Catholic 
New Orleans, the Bible was legally barred 
from those splendid schools which John Mc- 
Donough founded and endowed with his pri- 
vate fortune, and gave to the people, on 
condition that the Book of Books of the 
founders of the Republic should be daily read 
in them! 

Is it “intolerance” and “religious dis- 
crimination” if the national conscience looks 
with deep misgivings on the fact that there 
are more than 6,000 Roman Catholic organ- 
izations in this country with more than 
seven and a half million members conducting 
services in foreign languages or in a foreign 
language and English, and that, of these, 
2230 organizations, with 3,300,000 members, 
use only foreign languages varying from 
French to Bohemian, from Italian to German, 
from Spanish to Slovenian and Lithuanian. 
Is it bigotry for the American people to be 
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THE GREEK BIBLE 


“Our institutions have grown up with us and are adapted 

to our national character and needs.” The new stock 

has not as yet been assimilated into the nation-spiritual 

and consequently remains fundamentally ignorant of the 
spirit of American institutions 
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AN ITALIAN BIBLE 


“Roman Catholicism, historically considered, has been 
distinctly the church of Latin civilization.” It is, cer- 
tainly, spiritually alien to the Anglo-Saxon and the effect 
of this alienage may be seen in the campaign undertaken 
by Romanist Americans aided by those of Israelitic extrac- 
tion to eliminate the Bible from the American public school 


disquieted at the fact that the Jews of New 
York City spend yearly over $2,000,000 on 
Yiddish newspapers published in that metro- 
polis? That they maintained in that city in 
1918, by their own count, 3,637 societies of 
their own wherein none but Jews may enter? 
Is it intolerance for the American people to 
grow restive at the constant, insistent, and 
well-organized campaign for the establish- 
ment of parochial schools throughout our land 
to “parallel” the American system of the 
public school? 

How long, how long will it be before the 
new stock will not only learn, as a matter of 
American history, but also feel, as a matter of 
spiritual assimilation of American democratic 
life, that the Constitution and the laws are 
not, and never were meant to be, the final ex- 
ponent and test of what each of us owes, and 
all of us owe—in loyalty, in duty, in under- 
standing, in service, and in affection—to the 
democracy? That though only “an overt 
act”’ on our part may start the law to restrain 
and punish us, yet any one of us owes a 
greater, though uncharted, duty to the nation- 
spiritual, to honor the spirit of her institu- 
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tions, and not to offend the character and 
aspirations of her people? 

“There are certain fundamentals in every 
system,” wrote the late Mayo Smith, “to 
destroy which destroys the system itself. 
Our institutions have grown up with us and 
are adapted to our national character and 
needs. To change them at the demands of 
agitators knowing nothing of that character 
and those needs would be absurd and destruc- 
tive.” 

One of these fundamentals is a citizenship 
assimilated into the national moral life. As- 
similated, not into any special sect, but into 
that broad yet distinctly American Chris- 
tianity “founded on no particular tenets,” 
without “establishment,” or titles, or spiri- 
tual courts, but “with liberty of conscience 
to all men.” The Christianity which De 
Tocqueville so trenchantly described as a 
“democratic and republican religion’ and 
which he found so powerful and determining 
an influence in our political no less than in 
our spiritual life, as a national and unifying 
moral force. The various sects which that 
non-Anglo-Saxon and culturally non-Prot- 
estant philosopher studied in our midst 
differed “in respect to the worship which is 
due to the Creator’’; but they all “agreed in 
respect to the duties which are due from man 
to man.” Christian morality, he records, 
“is everywhere the same in America,” for 
Christianity, “by regulating domestic life, 
regulates the state.” 

It is this democratic Christianity—this 
character and moral outlook, republican and 
protestant in spirit, Anglo-Saxon and Protest- 
ant in historical and cultural genesis—which 
Washington had in mind when he said in his 
Farewell Address: “Citizens by birth or 
choice with slight shades of dif- 
ference, you have the same religion.”” How 
vital, fundamental, and unbroken is the force 
and the urge of that democratic Christianity 
in the life of Anglo-Saxon civilization to 
this day, is attested by that statesman who, 
whatever his faults, successfully led the 
British Empire through one of the greatest 
crises in the history of civilization. Speak- 
ing on behalf of the restoration of John Wes- 
ley’s chapel, not so long ago, Lloyd George 
said: “I never realize the effect which Meth- 
odism has had upon the national character 
so much as when | attend international con- 
gresses. It has given a different outlook to 
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the British and American from the outlook 
of the Continentals in some very vital re- 
spects. It is due to training, to 
something that has taken generations to 
root in the national character which hardly 
exists on the Continent at all. We are all 
creatures of the Eighteenth Century. 

The Anglo-Saxon races were born again in 
that century. On the Continent of Europe 
the revolution was an economic, social, and 
political one. In Britain the revolution was 
a religious one. In the United States of 
America, it was first a religious one, in the 
second place a political one. . . . It 
tinctures everything. It gives a different 
attitude of mind.” 

Unless there be a distinct conformity with 
this underlying moral outlook, with this 
Christian and protestant spirit, there can be 
no spiritual, and therefore no real and com- 
plete, Americanism. To it American spirit- 
ual citizenship will have sincerely to conform, 
or be counted out by the conscience of the 
nation. Easily ascertainable historic reasons 
are making such spiritual assimilation much 
harder for some of our racial elements than 
for others. Roosevelt was the first to point 
out that the Huguenots were the immigrants 
who soonest became most completely Ameri- 
can “in speech, conviction, and thought”’ ; and 
next came the Hollanders. It is not mere 
chance that both of these more assimilable 
alien groups were Protestant. It will be un- 
avoidably a slower process for the mass of 
Roman Catholics among us to be thus spiritu- 
ally assimilated. The more marked the cul- 
tural alienage underlying the Catholicism of 
each racial group, the more difficult and the 
more retarded will be the process of such 
assimilation. There are clear indications, 
however, that in spirit, priesthood, and out- 
look Roman Catholicism in this country is 
becoming more and more culturally American. 
Though for polemical purposes some Catho- 
lics may publicly deny it, yet | think that 
a large number of thoughtful American Cath- 
olics would personally subscribe to ex- 
President Eliot’s opinion that American 
Catholicism is already resulting in “a pro- 
found modification of the Roman Catholic 
Church” in regard to “the manners and cus- 
toms of both the clergy and the laity” in 
cluding “the scope of the authority of the 
priest” in this country. No one perhaps 
knows this better than the Scholar and 
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Humanist who to-day 
rules in the See of 
Peter. Hardest of all, 
and perhaps impos- 
sible, will be the spirit- 
ual assimilation of 
Israel. 

In the meanwhile, 
in the undoubtedly 
long period which 
must elapse for the 
assimilative processes 
to work, it will be well 
for the leaders of our 
new stock citizens to 
bear in mind that, 
though this American 
Christianity is broad 
enough to allow all 
creeds and religious 
convictions to func- 
tion freely within the 
political democracy, it 
is nevertheless defi- 
nite enough and so 
deeply ingrained in 
the national charac- 
ter, that any attempt 
to modify it, or spirit- 
ually to alienize it, 
will be resented and 
resisted by the Ameri- 
can people. They will 
resist it peaceably, 
by lawful means and 
the enactment of 
laws, as they have 
attempted by legisla- 


of the American Democracy 
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IN THE GARDENS OF THE VATICAN 
President Eliot has said that American Catholicism has 
resulted in a profound modification of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Perhaps no one knows this better 
than the Scholar and Humanist who rules to-day in 

the See of Peter 
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tion to protect the 
American public 
school and the Eng- 
lish language in Ore- 
gon and Nebraska. 
Blocked by legal or 
legalistic limitations 
they may even amend 
their fundamental 
constitutions so as to 
make them declara- 
tory of the moral prin- 
ciples behind Ameri- 
can statute law, as 
they have done, clum- 
sily perhaps but earn- 
estly, by the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. 
But let them not be 
driven too far, too 
truculently, and, 
above all, too insist- 
ently by those spirit- 
ually alien leaders of 
the new stock, who ap- 
peal to the letter of 
American laws while 
they betray, in ignor- 
ance if not in intent, 
their spirit. Let those 
leaders consider that, 
in the world of Ameri- 
can spiritual values, 
there may be victories 
in the courts of the 
land which mean de- 
feats before the con- 
science of the nation. 













































AS HAMLET 


In 1905, Mr. Hampden, then supporting the late H. B. 

Irving’s Hamlet as Laertes, succeeded to the lead by the 

chance route of a lost voice in the principal. His perfor- 

mance, fine at the age of twenty-five, has become with the 
years one of the very greatest ever achieved 


LITTLE while ago, I received a 
letter from the veteran English 
dramatist, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, in which he said: “I am 
more than ever convinced that 

vogue, both in the theatre and in the drama, 
is the chief maker of present (not permanent) 
reputations.” 

Success or failure in the theater is decreed 
by an untutored populace that knows little 
about the drama and less about acting; and 
the dramatic artist is never judged by a jury 
of his peers. The main reason why most 
people go to see a certain play is that they 
have heard that many other people are going 
to see it; it is not merit that attracts them, 
so much as the contagion of success. The 
many-headed multitude is like a herd of 
sheep. It flocks in droves to see a certain 
actor who happens to enjoy the vogue and 
stays away in droves from the performances 
of another actor whose work, according to 
critical standards, may be no less meritorious. 

Twenty years ago, when Eleanora Duse 
was in her early forties and at the prime of 





Walter Hampden 


By CLAYTON 


her powers, she played to scanty houses in 
New York and lost so much money for her 
managers that they were ultimately driven 
into bankruptcy. This year, the same great 
actress, appearing as a venerable shadow of 
her former self, so frail that she can scarcely 
struggle through two matinées a week without 
a physical collapse, has packed the biggest 
houses in New York and played to more 
than $30,000 at a_ single performance. 
When she was supreme in art, she was 
not fashionable; but she is fashionable now, 
when she has little to offer to the public but 
a legend and a memory. 

Fashions are so fickle in the theater, and the 
vogue is so variable, that any dramatic artist 
—whether he be a playwright or an actor or a 
producing director—whotries to do great work 
and nothing but great work, and who keeps 
on trying year after year and decade after 





AS PETRUCCIO IN ‘‘THE TAMING OF THE SHREW” 


In 1901, Mr. Hampden at the instance of Sir Sidney Lee 
became an apprentice in the Company of Sir Frank Ben- 
son. Thus in his early twenties he played more than 
seventy different parts in Shakespeare and early became 
saturated in the Shakespearian tradition 
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decade, must have a heart walled round with 
triple brass. He must be prepared not only 
to see his best endeavors fail but also to see 
some minor effort crowned ironically with a 
conspicuous success. The dice are cogged 
against him; for no man can predict the fleet- 
ing fashions that sway the fickle populace. 
Four plays fail out of every five produced; 
and the fifth succeeds one time in five by 
merit and four times in five by chance. Con- 
sequently, a firm and durable position in the 
theater can be achieved only by an artist who 
has been cast in the heroic mold, inured to 
failure as a thing of course, and dauntless 
amid a myriad of disappointments. 

For five years prior to the present season, 
Walter Hampden had been touring the coun- 
try, giving great performances of great parts 
in the greatest plays of history, and rallying 
around him, in every city that he visited, the 





AS SHYLOCK 


A part he plays with an extraordinary grasp of the con- 

comitants of hatefulness and pathos in the portrayal of the 

character of the Jew. His Shylock, nakedly and horribly 

human, is a complete expression of the bitter racial hatreds 
of the Sixteenth Century 

















AS MACBETH 


At one time in Mr. Hampden’s career established man- 
agers in replying to his pleas for Shakespearian productions 
would reply that “Shakespeare spelt ruin.” Mr. Hamp- 
den has convinced them and a nation of theater-goers by 
his splendid rendition of the greatest parts in the world 
that he spells not ruin but nearly every facet of success 


staunch minority composed—in Dante’s 
phrase—of “those who know’; but in New 
York, the heart and center of our theater 
system, he had never been a fashionable actor. 
The most competent critics of the classic 
drama—those who, by reason of their age, 
their scholarship, and their long experience 
in the theater, were best able to pass judg- 
ment on Walter Hampden’s efforts—to com- 
pare his Hamlet (for example) with that of 
Edwin Booth, his Othello with that of To- 
masso Salvini, his Shylock with that of Sir 
Henry Irving, or his Sir Giles Overreach with 
that of E. L. Davenport—had hailed him 
unreservedly as the greatest American actor 
of his generation; but some of the younger 
reviewers had remained sceptical of his im- 
portance; and, lacking the réclame of an un- 
divided press, Walter Hampden’s work had 
never, in New York, become a dominant 
topic in dinner-table conversation. 

But this condition was altered in a single 
night, when, on November 1, 1923, Walter 
Hampden inaugurated his tenancy of the 
National Theater in New York with his su- 
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perb production of ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
The first night audience broke spontaneously 
into cheers; and the youngest and most 
sceptical of the reviewers rushed away from 
the theater in a fever of enthusiasm to pour 
out columns of enthusiastic praise, in cele- 
bration of Hampden’s double triumph as an 
actor and a manager. The next day, the 
box-office was besieged by a throng of eager 
applicants for tick- 
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associates calculated that this unexpected 
setback would cost his enterprise not less 
than $50,000. 

A few days later, lying on a sofa with his 
broken foot in its plaster cast, Walter Hamp- 
den said to my wife: “Accidents do not hap- 
pen of themselves. It is we who make them 
happen. This must have been my fault. 
Perhaps the trouble was that | was almost 
tempted to begin to 





ets. After years 
and years of patient 
preparation, Walter 
Hampden had at 
last achieved the 
vogue of a fashion- 
able actor. 
During the 
twenty-second per- 
formance of “Cy- 
rano de Bergerac,” 
on the night of No- 
vember 20th, the 
trick trapeze which 
was used to simu- 
late the branch of a 
tree by which the 
hero, in the third 
act, swung himself 
from Roxane’s bal- 
cony in his  pre- 
tended descent 
from the moon, 
broke in the actor’s 
hands and he was 
precipitated 








think about my 
work in terms of 
success; and—as 
Cyrano says in the 
last act—‘ that isn’t 
in the story’ . % 

One of the re- 
viewers, in his re- 
port of the triumph- 
ant first night of 
Walter Hampden’s 
“Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,”’ described it 
as “a great and 
splendid dream 
come true.” I have 
never met the 
writer, Mr. James 
Craig of the New 
York Evening Mail; 
but to me this 
phrase was poign- 
antly appealing, be- 
cause for more than 
a quarter of a cen- 
tury | have been 








through a sheer 
drop of fourteen 
feet with nothing 
to impede his fall. 
The os calcis, or 
heel-bone, of his 
left foot was crushed and shattered; but, 
after ringing down the curtain for two min- 
utes, the actor contrived to hobble through 
the two acts and a half that remained of the 
performance. At a hospital, where X-ray 
photographs were taken, his broken foot was 
set in a plaster cast; and arrangements were 
immediately made to stop the run of “Cyrano 
de Bergerac” for a solid month and to keep 
the entire company intact throughout that 
period. At the moment when this accident 
occurred, the piece was playing, in round num- 
bers, to $20,000 a week; and Mr. Hampden’s 


AS CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Of this play one of its reviewers after witnessing the triumphant 
first night wrote: ‘‘It isa great and splendid dream come true.” 
As Cyrano Mr. Hampden has at last achieved the vogue of 
a fashionable actor after years of patient preparation but 
nevertheless Shakespeare remains his great enthusiasm 


privileged to share 
the dream and to 
watch with an un- 
faltering confidence 
its gradual and 
logical approach 
toward coming true. I first became inti- 
mate with Walter Hampden thirty years 
ago, when we were boys together in the 
Polytechnic Preparatory School of Brooklyn. 
In the spring of 1896, the senior class de- 
cided to perform a play, and “The Merch- 
ant of Venice” was selected as the innocent 
victim of this experiment. The part of Shy- 
lock was assigned to Walter Hampden 
Dougherty, because he happened to be en- 
dowed with the biggest voice in the class; 
and the part of Nerissa was assigned to me, 
because, in that era of tight lacing, | hap- 
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pened to have a very slender waist. Walter 
was sixteen years of age at that time, and | 
was fourteen: in our different ways, we have 
grown considerably in the interim. I can 
still see Walter in the obviously false beard 
that made him look like Santa Claus; but 
he read the part of Shylock very ably for a 
schoolboy, and we decided there and then that 
he was obviously destined to prepare himself 
for a career on the professional stage. 

In the autumn of 1896, Walter entered 
Harvard College; and he passed a year at 
Cambridge as a freshmen in the class of 1900. 
But, for one reason or another, he was dis- 
contented at Harvard; and, the next year, he 
returned to Brooklyn and rejoined me in the 
collegiate department of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Together, we dominated the dra- 
matic association and the college magazine. 
We produced the “School for Scandal” with 
Walter as Sir Peter Teazle and myself as 
Charles Surface; and at the old Park Theater 
in Brooklyn we revived a couple of the 
comedies of David Garrick, “The Irish Wi- 
dow” and “ Miss in Her ’Teens,” with Walter 
playing Garrick’s part in one play and with 
myself substituting for Garrick in the other. 
And, of course, thoughout our undergraduate 
years, we went to the theater regularly sev- 
eral times a week. 

Our favorite performer was the stately, the 
starlit, the serene Modjeska; and, for both of 
us, she still remains enshrined in memory 
as the greatest actor, of either sex or any 
nation, that we have ever seen. Whenever 
she played her annual engagement at the 
Fifth Avenue Theater, we used to hang 
around the lobby every night until “Fat” 
Knowles, the ticket-taker, would cast a piti- 
ful eye on us and pass us in. We saw her 
performance of Lady Macbeth nearly twenty 
times; and, after the third or fourth time, we 
both went home and learned the entire play 
by heart, in order to be better prepared to 
study and to remember her readings and her 
business. We were also passionately fond of 
Irving and Terry, of Ada Rehan and the rest 
of the great troupe at Daly’s Theater, of 
Joe Jefferson, and of Richard Mansfield. 
In the middle of our ’teens, we wrote in col- 
laboration a blank verse tragedy dealing with 
Charles |X and the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, which we fondly hoped to sell to Sir 
Henry Irving; and on one occasion Walter, su- 
perbly arrayed in a frock coat and a top hat, 
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actually called upon the great Modjeska in 
her dressing room to ask for an engage- 
ment, while | waited outside the stage door in 
fluttering anticipation of a consummation 
that never came to pass. 

There is a tradition in the theater that a 
great actor must come of a family of actors; 
and this tradition is, in the main, supported 
by the facts of history. Perhaps it was a 
disadvantage for Walter Hampden at the 
outset that none of his ancestors or relatives 
had ever had any connection whatsoever with 
the stage; but, on the other hand, he was 
fortunate in the fact that he was brought 
up in an atmosphere of culture and refine- 
ment. His father, the late John Hampden 
Dougherty, was a fine gentleman of the old 
and courtly school, an eminent lawyer, and 
a disinterested public servant. In the re- 
form cabinet of Mayor Seth Low, he served 
as Commissioner of Walter Supply, Gas, and 
Electricity; and he was appointed by Gov. 
Charles Evans Hughes to draft the re- 
vised Charter of the Greater City of New 
York. Though his own books dealt with such 
non-literary topics as “ The Electoral System 
of the United States,’ Mr. Dougherty was 
passionately literary in his tastes. He knew 
hundreds of lines of “ Paradise Lost”’ by heart 
and he would recite them with unerring ear 
and an amiable antique gusto. He never 
told us specifically what to read; but it was 
due to the contagion of his taste that Walter 
and | read in our ’teens nearly all of the ex- 
tant Elizabethan drama. There were six 
children in the Dougherty family, four boys 
and two girls, all of them unusually gifted 
in widely different ways. The eldest son, Paul 
Dougherty, is now known in many lands as 
a great painter of the sea and one of the lead- 
ing landscape artists of America; and Walter 
Hampden, whose success has been more lag- 
gard, is the second son. 

In 1899 Walter and | sailed to Europe on 
a voyage of discovery, accompanied by a be- 
loved schoolmate, H. Ginnel Leberthon. As 
we tramped the streets of London, we re- 
created in imagination the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth; and when, at night, after 
sitting in the pit at some theatrical perform- 
ance, we had returned to Bloomsbury and 
climbed the many stairs to our shabby room 
beneath the chimney-pots, Leberthon and | 
would sit up in our beds while Walter would 
read aloud, by the light of a single guttering 
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candle, an act of “ Hamlet” or of “ King Lear.” 
Even in those days he read magnificently. 

We discovered the art of painting in the 
National Gallery. Then we departed with 
our bicycles for Paris and discovered the 
art of Gothic architecture in northern France. 
In Paris, we lived in the — Latin, study- 
ing literature at the Ecole Coloniale with 
René Doumic, studying phonetics with the 
Abbé Dimnet, studying reading with the ex- 
quisite and irascible Georges Berr of the 
Comédie Francaise; and speeding from the 
city every Saturday upon our bicycles to 
visit such cathedral towns as Chartres, 
Rheims, Rouen. We joined the claque at the 
Comédie Frangaise, and sat night by night 
among the hired applauders in the parterre, 
soaking in the classic repertory of that his- 
toric institution. 

The next year Walter Hampden returned 
to the Quartier Latin with his brother, Paul 
Dougherty, the painter. This time he studied 
singing with one of the best teachers at the 
Opéra, he practised music assiduously on the 
’cello, he trained himself in the athletic art 
of fencing, and he studied acting with Silvain 
of the Comédie Frangaise. His ear was so 
punctilious that he was able to read French 


without a foreign accent; and Silvain urged 
him to go through the Conservatoire with 
the idea of ultimately entering the Comédie 


Francaise. But Walter Hampden preferred 
Shakespeare to Racine; and it was at the sug- 
gestion of an eminent friend of his father’s, 
Sir Sidney Lee, that he went to England in 
1901 and began his professional career as an 
apprentice in the company of F. R. Benson, 
at a salary of a guinea a week. 

Sir Frank Benson was never a great actor, 
and | have seen him give many bad perform- 
ances; but he was a first rate stage-director, 
and for years and years his touring com- 
pany was by far the best training-school for 
actors in the English-speaking theater. To 
this day, whenever | observe upon the stage 
in London or New York an actor who easily 
excells his fellow-players in diction, in reading, 
in carriage, in personal authority, | nearly 
always discover, on inquiry, that that actor is 
an old Bensonian. Among the former mem- 
bers of the Benson company who are now con- 
spicuous on the New York stage are Philip 
Merivale, Cyril Keightley, Henry Herbert, 
Basil Rathbone, Charles Francis, Herbert 
Grimwood, Moffat Johnston, Halliwell Hob- 
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bes, and Ian MacLaren; and among the old 
Bensonians in London are Oscar Asche, 
Henry Ainley, Lyall Swete, and Otho Stuart. 
While touring the English provinces with 
Benson, Walter Hampden, in the preparatory 
period of his early twenties, played more 
than seventy different parts in Shakespeare 
and became thoroughly familiar with the tra- 
ditional business of all of the important 
Shakespearian plays. 

After three years of this apprenticeship, 
Walter Hampden was called to London as 
leading man with Oscar Asche and Lily 
Brayton at the Adelphi Theater. In 1905, 
when the late H. B. Irving appeared as Ham- 
let, under the management of Otho Stuart, 
Hampden was engaged to support him as 
Laertes; but Irving was suddenly afflicted 
with a complete loss of voice, and the manage- 
ment was confronted with the necessity of 
closing the theater or continuing the play 
with a substitute in the title part. The 
latter alternative was chosen; and, owing to 
this accident, Walter Hampden was per- 
mitted to play the part of Hamlet in a leading 
London theater, at the early age of twenty- 
five. William Archer stated at the time 
that Hampden’s Hamlet was the finest since 
Forbes-Robertson’s; but Walter himself was 
by no means contented with it, and continued 
to study the part, and to revise his com- 
position of it, for more than a dozen years 
before he appeared in it again. 

After six years on the stage in England, 
Walter Hampden returned to his native coun- 
try in 1907. When I met him at the dock, 
he told me that he had a new play in his 
pocket—a very unusual play—that had been 
written for him by his friend, “Charlie” 
Kennedy. At that time 1 knew of C. Rann 
Kennedy only as the husband of Edith 
Wynne Matthison and as a minor actor in 
Ben Greet’s touring company. I was in- 
clined to doubt that Kennedy could write a 
play until that evening Walter read me the 
manuscript of “The Servant in the House.” 
I said at once: “There is only one manager in 
the country who might be persuaded to pro- 
duce this play. He is a cultivated, charming 
person; and, fortunately, he is not at all con- 
ventional. His name is Henry Miller.” 

It happened luckily that Mr. Miller had 
just produced a play of mine, and that, in 
consequence, I was at that time in daily 
touch with him. When | presented Walter 
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Hampden to him, Mr. Miller, at the first 
sound of Walter’s voice, took a quick look at 
his face, and offered him a season’s contract 
as an actor at so many hundreds of dollars a 
week; but Hampden immediately said that 
he had not come to America to seek employ- 
ment as an actor but to place a play. Mr. 
Miller offered to read the manuscript, but 
Hampden explained that he had promised the 
author not to allow the manuscript of this 
unusual composition to leave his hands, but 
only to read it aloud to any manager who 
might care to listen to the reading. If there 
is one thing that Henry Miller hates more 
than any other, it is to havea play read to him 
aloud; but, having warned Hampden that 
he would probably fall asleep before the read- 
ing of the first act was completed, he finally 
consented to listen to the play, and invited 
Hampden up to his country place at Stam- 
ford over the week-end. At Stamford, Mr. 
Miller stretched himself in a hammock to 
endure the worst. Hampden read two acts, 
and only two. At the end of the second act, 
Henry Miller leaped out of the hammock. 
“That’s enough!” he said, “I’ll take the 
play.” 

But before “The Servant in the House” 
could be produced, Mr. Miller, who is a man 
of somewhat vacillating temperament, began 
to lose faith in the project; and it was only 
after a determined struggle that Walter 
Hampden succeeded in persuading him to 
fulfill his contract to produce the play. The 
casting of the piece was mainly a family af- 
fair. Except for the minor part of the page- 
boy, there were only six characters in the 
play. The little girl, Mary, was played by 
Mabel Moore, a young English actress whom 
Walter Hampden had met in the Benson 
company and married in 1905; and the part 
of Auntie was played by the author’s wife, 
Edith Wynne Matthison. Tyrone Power, as 
the drain-man, and Charles Dalton, as the 
vicar, were engaged by Henry Miller; and 
that excellent actor, Arthur Lewis, secured 
the part of the bishop by the happy accident 
of running into Kennedy and Hampden and 
myself one evening in the lobby of the Hotel 
Astor. This cast gave one of the finest en- 
semble performances that have ever been seen 
in New York City. Though Henry Miller is 
one of the ablest stage-directors in America, 
he was so busy with other matters that he 
left the production of this play to Kennedy 
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and to Hampden, and scarcely saw it until 
the dress-rehearsal. 

The extraordinary success of “The Ser- 
vant in the House’”’—first produced in New 
York, at the Savoy Theater, in 1908—is now 
historic. The play ran without interrup- 
tion for two or three years; and it is still re- 
tained by Walter Hampden as a recurrent 
item in his repertory. Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy was lifted suddenly from the obscure 














AS “OTHELLO” 


Mr. Hampden’s love for the character of the Venetian 

mercenary is such and his sympathy for his mingled 

strength and weakness so understanding that his rendition 
of this part is one of his finest achievements 


position of a minor actor to the prominent 
position of a famous author; and the reputa- 
tion of Henry Miller was solidly established 
as one of our foremost producing managers. 
Yet Walter Hampden’s great success in the 
Christ-like rdle of Manson did not make 
him a fashionable actor, but actually hindered 
his advancement and impeded his career for 
several years. 

The general public is not accustomed to 
make a critical distinction between an actor 
and the part that he impersonates; and when 
Walter Hampden was touring the country in 
the rdle of Manson he was regarded by 
many people not as an histrionic artist but as 
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a prophet and a priest. And this lack of 
critical distinction afflicted also, to a con- 
siderable extent, the minds of the theatrical 
managers, who were beginning, at that pe- 
riod, to cast parts according to type. When 
Walter Hampden was suggested for the lead- 
ing part in some new play, the managers 
would immediately dismiss the suggestion, 
on the ground that the character to be cast 
was not at all Christ-like in its attributes. 
While hundreds of earnest people, in spiritual 
distress, were appealing to Walter Hampden 
through the mails to teach them how to 
save their souls, the managers were making 
up their minds that he was merely a one- 
part actor, or possibly not an actor at all. 

Thus the creator of the réle of Manson was 
brought to an apparant impasse. For sev- 
eral years, he was offered only the sort of 
parts that almost any actor could have done. 
He earned his living in a creditable manner, 
but it was evident that he was not getting 
anywhere; and, though he never complained 
of his persistent lack of opportunity, | knew 
that he was not happy and that a spirit of 
rebellion against the current conditions of 
the stage was gradually brewing in him. 
He had been studying the character of Ham- 
let for a dozen years, ever since he had first 
played the part in London in 1905; but, when- 
ever he mentioned this fact to any of the es- 
tablished managers, he was discouraged with 
the blunt reply that ‘‘Shakespeare spelled 
ruin.” 

In the spring of 1918, Frank McEntee con- 
ceived the excellent idea of presenting a 
series of Shakespearian dramas at special 
matinées with casts of experienced actors 
who were earning their salaries by appearing 
at night in several of the unimportant en- 
tertainments that were current on Broadway. 
This idea naturally appealed to Walter Hamp- 
den; and, though he was then engaged in a 
regular production, he rehearsed and acted 
the parts of Hamlet, Marc Antony, Macbeth, 
and Oberon in four successive weeks. 

Mr. McEntee intended to go on with this 
project the following fall; but, unfortunately, 
he ran out of funds. Walter Hampden then 
came to me for advice; and in my dining 
room he arrived at a decision which has al- 
ready proved itself to be of very great im- 
portance in the recent history of the Ameri- 
can stage. This was in November, 1918. 
He decided to scrape together all the ready 
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money that he had in the world, to hire the 
Plymouth Theater for three special matinées, 
to recruit and rehearse a company, and, re- 
gardless of the indifference of the established 
managers, to present the tragedy of “Ham- 
let’’ and find out for himself whether or not 
the presentation would interest the public 
and the critics. 

At the first matinée there was only $600 in 
the house; at the second there was more than 
$800; and at the third there was nearly $1200. 
When the third performance closed, at the 
uncomfortable hour of 6 p.m., nobody left 
the theater. The whole audience stood cheer- 
ing in their places. Walter Hampden, re- 
called again and again, ultimately made a 
little speech, in which he said: “If you feel 
that way about it, | shall continue to play 
Hamlet until further notice.” 

Thereafter, throughout the season of 1918- 
1919, he played Hamlet at odd hours of the 
afternoon or morning, in this, that, or the 
other theater, wherever he could find a tem- 
porary habitation. He played the part at 
special matinées in other cities within com- 
muting distance of New York. The public 
applauded him; and the most conservative 
and most experienced among the critics 
hailed him as a greater Hamlet than Forbes- 
Robertson—the greatest, indeed, that had 
been seen since Edwin Booth. Under these 
unusual conditions, he played the part of 
Hamlet, in that initial season, approximately 
one hundred and twenty times; and, instead 
of losing the small capital that he had bravely 
risked upon this great adventure, he finished 
the season with a net profit of approximately 
$3,000. 

In June, 1919, he said to me: “The public 
wants to see the greatest plays of Shakes- 
peare—whatever the managers may say. | 
shall be my own manager henceforward; and 
I shall give the public what I believe the 
public wants. In five years, | shall have a 
theater of my own in New York. But mean- 
while, | must build up a company, I must 
build up a repertory, | must build up a 
reputation.” 

This program has been carried out 
slowly, logically, gradually, consistently, and 
irresistibly. For a year or two after 1919, 
the big booking syndicate that controls the 
American theater and conducts it as a real- 
estate proposition, continued to disbelieve 
in Walter Hampden’s enterprise and refused 





Walter Hampden—Actor, Manager 


to allow him to play Hamlet, Macbeth, or 
Shylock in any important city except at 
special matinées. He was jumped hither and 
thither, from three performances in Washing- 
ton to three in Minneapolis; but his company 
remained loyal to him, and, in nearly every 
city that he was permitted to visit, he out- 
drew the evening attraction and gathered 
golden encomiums from the leading citizens. 
For the season of 1921-1922 
he was booked for a trans- 
continental tour; and he 
carried across the country 
and back again a repertory 
which included “Hamlet,” 
“ Macbeth,” “The Merchant 
of Venice,”’ “ Romeo and Jul- 
iet,’” “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” “Othello,” and 
“The Servant in the House.” 
Business was very bad in the 
Southern cities, and the mem- 
bers of the company volun- 
tarily accepted a cut in their 
salaries; but business was 
good in the Middle West and 
better in the Far West, and 
on the last night of the sea- 
son Walter Hampden paid 
his entire company in full for 
all the Weeks that they had 
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Hampden’s production of this play, and Mg. 
Hampden did all that he could to assist 
Mr. Rollo Peters in his composition of the 
part of Romeo. 

At seven o'clock on the night of Novem- 
ber 1, 1923, | was smoking a cigarette 
in Walter Hampden’s dressing room while 
he was putting on the monstrous nose of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. This was the night 

that was to inaugurate his 
tenancy of a metropolitan 
theater, which he had rented 
outright for a year. Once 
more, as in my dining room 
five years before, he had 
staked every penny that he 
had, and all that he had ever 
meant to do and to be, upon 
a single casting of the dice 
of destiny. But this time the 
single throw involved not less 
than $150,000. There wasn’t 
anything that we could say to 
each other; we had known 
each other too long and loved 
each other too well for any 
words. 

Finally Walter remarked, 
while puttying his nose—“ I 
predicted five years: it is five 
years this month since I first 


played at a reduction. This 
gesture was utterly unex- 
pected; but he was able to 
make it, and to close his 
books for the season with a 
balance of a few hundred 
dollars on the winning side. 

Perhaps the most import- 
ant service that Walter 
Hampden rendered to the 
public in the five years be- 


AS “‘MANSON” IN “THE 
SERVANT IN THE HOUSE” 


Such was the extraordinary success of 
this play that Mr. Hampden became 
for the general public and many man- 
agers not an actor but a prophet and a 
priest. To the detriment of his chances 
for a lead more than once, his name was 
dismissed as connoting to theater-goers 
Christ-like attributes not to be found in 
other parts 


played Hamlet at the Ply- 
mouth Theater.” 

I reached into my pocket, 
and placed a copper cent 
upon his dressing table for 
good luck. “It is twenty- 
seven years,”’ | said, “since | 
piayed Nerissa to your Shy- 
lock, when we were little 
boys at school. Shake the 
walls to-night with those 


tween 1918 and 1923 was to 

encourage other actors and other managers 
to perceive that there was no necessary basis 
for the traditional assumption that “Shak- 
speare spelled ruin.”” John Barrymore and 
Jane Cowl have acknowledged that they were 
inspirited to undertake their admirable and 
beautiful productions of “Richard I11” and 
“Hamlet” and “Romeo and Juliet” by the 
dauntless example that had been set for them 
by Walter Hampden. When Miss Cowl was 
rehearsing “Romeo and Juliet,” she took her 
entire company to Brooklyn to study Walter 


triolets in the second act. 
Ten minutes more; | guess I’ll go around 
in front.” 

Two hours later, the audience was cheering 
and the critics were beaming up and down 
the aisles. I sneaked around to the stage. 
“It’s all right,” I said. “I had picked out 
a nice pier that overhangs the river; but now 
we needn’t jump.” 

“Then | shall have leisure to rehearse 
‘Othello,’”” Walter Hampden answered. “It’s 
a greater play than, ‘Cyrano’ and | am better 
in the part.” 





Protestantism at the Crossroads 


By WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL 


NE cannot have served 

for a generation in the 

active ministry of the 

Protestant Church 

without thinking a 

good deal about it all, and coming 

to some conclusions. The times call 

for much plain speaking about re- 
ligion—the more the better. Here are one 
man’s convictions—uttered freely, subject to 
revision, certainly open to criticism and 
challenge; but the honest outcome of cumu- 

lative service and thinking. 

Protestantism is to-day in a critical posi- 
tion. It may have had its day, and hence- 


forth exist as a declining, weakening cause. 
It may burst into new vigor, and go on into 
the splendor of a new day and a new life. 
Whether this or that shall be its destiny de- 
pends on Protestants themselves, on no one 
else, on nothing else; on their courage, on 


their insight, on their obedience to the leader- 
ship of the Spirit of Christ, 


a genuinely “Protestant”? Church; 

for a “religion of authority”, and 

a “religion of the spirit.” There is 

little room to-day, and there will be 

less and less room, for a church 

which tries to serve two masters, 

which professes to trust in the spirit, 

but still clings to the emblems and 

methods and assumptions of external author- 

ity, afraid in its heart to let them go, and 

really to live its life and do its work “not by 
might, nor by craft, but by spirit.” 

Up to the present time Protestantism has 
been able to hold together the men who face 
forward and the men who walk backward. 
There are large sections of Protestantism, in 
Europe and America, which are heartily com- 
mitted to the forward look and the forward 
march. On the whole Protestantism has 
faced forward. But a determined and vo- 
ciferous party is now trying to hold the Prot- 
estant churches back. It must not be al- 

lowed to succeed; for its 





on whether they let their 


success would be the doom 





churches remain partly 
Catholic, or make them 
wholly Protestant. 

The danger does not lie in 
any “Roman peril,” in any 
“Catholic encroachments,” 
which Protestantism must 
stoutly resist, or be driven 
from the field. The remedy 
does not lie in the use of 
propaganda, or any other 
outward means of defense or 
offense, whether the coarse 
indefensible methods of the 
Ku Klux Klan, or more sub- 
tle anti-Catholic agitation. 








of Protestantism. 
Protestantism will be 
doomed to dwindle and die, 
if it keeps on trying to com- 
pete with Catholicism on its 
own lines and ground. The 
Reformation went but part 
way. It was glory and won- 
der enough, to dare go so far 
as it did at the time. Had 
we but the courage those 
men had, we would go to the 
limit! We stand where they 
left us. They reformed and 
protested. Wehave kept 
on reforming and protesting, 








The simple remedy is in mak- 


trying to hold to the Catholic 


ing Protestantism true to it- 
self; for if fully true to itself 
it will be irresistible. There 
is ample room to-day, there 
will be ample room for many 
years ahead, for a genuinely 
“Catholic” Church, and for 


JOHN CALVIN, 1509-1564 
Destined for the Roman Catholic 
Church this great theologian became 
a Protestant and one of the main 
influences of the Reformation. He 
effected the entire renunciation of 
Catholicism in Geneva, thereby 
strengthening immeasurably the 

Protestant cause 


basis and yet stand for free 
and spiritual religion. 
Protestantism has held 
too much to the Catholic 
idea of authority. Only it 
has substituted a theory 
of a mechanically inerrant 
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book for a claim of a magically inerrant pope 
—a less pretentious, if more reasonable, pre- 
tension, a weaker claim because less spectacu- 
lar, less easy to make real. Ask any literal- 
istic Protestant why he believes in an inerrant 
Bible; he cannot give an adequate reason, any 
more than the Romanist can give an adequate 
reason for his faith in an inerrant pope. 
“You must believe it”; “You are not safe 
without it’’; that is all. 

Protestantism has held too strongly to the 
Catholic idea of faith as a “deposit” —a sys- 
tem of belief, once given, which one must 
accept implicitly if he would be safe and right 
with God. Only it has substituted a be- 
wildering variety of competing doctrinal dec- 
larations for one authorized belief. Enforced 
intellectual conformity has at least the 
semblance of majesty in the Catholic sys- 
tem; it becomes ridiculous in Protestantism, 
with its scores of sects, each trying to en- 
force conformity to its private system of 
belief. 

Protestantism has held too much to the 
Catholic idea that God is found best in the un- 
usual and the extraordinary. “Would you 


be surest of God? Watch for a miracle!”’ 
We cling to the magic of sacramentarianism, 
or obstinately defend the divinity of the 


inexplicable; we say: “No miracle, no God.”’ 
Only we put all our miracles back 1900 years 
or more. The Catholic is more consistent. 
His God works miracles now. Here also 
Protestantism too often insists on the same 
faith, but in diluted form. 

Just as a matter of strategy, Protestantism 
cannot afford to keep on with this attempt to 
compete with Catholicism on its own ground. 
Such an attempt must issue in defeat. It is 
like pitting amateurs against professionals. 
A diluted religion makes a feeble appeal. 

Protestantism is at the crossroads! One 
of the dividing paths is a continuation of that 
already followed for the most part, a path 
carefully kept distinct from the old Roman 
road,’ but parallel to it. We may insist 
that our way is better than theirs; perhaps we 
can make clear that it is; we may point out 
that we allow freedom to take diverging 
routes. But our protestations are of little 
effect if the two main roads clearly move on 
side by side, even though some way apart. 
When two things are alike in their claims and 
assumptions, it is instinctive for men to as- 
sume that “the old is better.” If men are 
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going to have “religion of authority,” they 
prefer it full strength. 

The other course is clear, open, straight. 
If Protestantism would cease “halting be- 
tween two opinions,” and would take that 
way with a whole heart, a clear conscience, 
and an undivided judgment, a great day 
would dawn, not only for Protestantism, but 
for the soul of man—one of the real “days of 
the Son of Man.”’ 

What must Protestantism do in order to 
take this way that shines more and more unto 
the perfect day? These are some of the 
answers one man would make on the basis of 
his thought, experience, and observation: 

1. Protestantism must frankly and fully 
abandon the whole notion of external au- 
thority of the Roman type, and trust whole- 
heartedly in spirit. It may keep its creeds, 
but only as helps toward personal conviction 
and united action, as declarations of the things 
most surely believed at the time, and there- 
fore registering the advance thus far made. 
It will keep its Bible, as the supreme expres- 
sion of spiritual experience, as the highest 
written revelation of God, as a trustworthy 
guide not to facts of science but to the conduct 
of life and the knowledge of God and duty, 
no more to be taken literally than music or 
poetry are. It will care not less but more for 
Christ and His Gospel of redemption. It 
must put a premium on progress, rather than 
on conformity, in thinking. It must think 
of faith, not as a deposit, but as an adventure; 
not as a treasure in the memory, but as an 
attitude of the living soul. It must exalt as 
its hero the one who seeks truth at any cost, 
even more than the one who defends what 
others have thought true. 

This means that the absurdity of denomi- 
nationalism must be left behind. Doubtless 
it will always be wise and convenient to or- 
ganize Christians into varying groups, to 
meet their differing ideas and sentiments 
and ways. But “denominationalism,”’ as 
here used, means more and other than that. 
It means an undue pride in one’s own variety; 
an intolerance toward others; an insistence 
on shibboleths of doctrine and form and prac- 
tice, as standards of orthodoxy, as criteria of 
good standing and fellowship. All that must 
go; for it is inconsistent with Protestantism 
and, indeed, with Christianity. Denomina- 
tionalism would substitute for the Christian 
Church a set of private ecclesiastical clubs. 
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lay down its lines, it has 
no divine authority. If 
He did, then to change 
those lines, to alter con- 
ditions, to demand what 
He did not demand, to 
insist on that which He 
ignored, is indefensible. 
To be more than Chris- 
tian is as unchristian as 
to be less than Christian. 

As matters now are, 
practically every Protes- 
tant denomination de- 
mands of its officers, or 
of its members, or of 








AT THE TRAITOR’S GATE 


Thomas Crammer, 1489-1556, Archbishop of Canterbury, burnt at the stake in the 
reign of Mary for Protestant beliefs, among which were the repudiation of the papal 
supremacy and the importance of the translation of the Scriptures. 

was only one example of one of the cruelest phases of religious intolerance 


It is time we were facing the question: 
What right has a denomination to exist? 
Of course men and women have a legal right 
to get together and form any sort of society 
the law will permit. But it is plain truth that 
no organization of men and women has a right 
to call itself a Christian Church which is 
not built on Christ’s lines. Men differ as 
to what Christ requires, demands, desires 
a church to be. Therefore there is room for 
varying attempts to realize the ideal of Christ. 
But no denomination has a right to exist, save 
as an attempt to realize Christ’s ideal for the 
universal church. All our great denomina- 
tions were started by men who believed with 
all the force of their souls that their particular 
doctrines or forms were essential to Christian- 
ity, that “out of them there was no ordinary 
possibility of salvation.” This modern, 
easy-going practice of recognizing that 
members of other ecclesiastical bodies are 
good Christians, and yet insisting that the 
doctrines and practices which divide us from 
them are essential, would strike our fore- 
fathers as ludicrously inconsistent. Thank 
God that we have thus grown more broad- 
minded! But let us have the courage of our 
convictions, and own cheerfully that none 
of the things that divide any one set of Chris- 
tians from any other set of Christians can 
possibly be counted essential for any Chris- 
tian. 

If Christ did not found the church and 


somebody, what it knows 
Christ never demanded 
of anybody. It counts 
essential what Christ and 
His apostles clearly did 
not count essential. It 
clings to things which Christ never mentioned. 
Plead, if you will, that your denomination is 
standing for a “sacred contribution,” its own 
“peculiar heritage.” Very well, stand for 
that! But if you make that “peculiar heri- 
tage”’ of yours an essential test by which you 
include or exclude, you are usurping the 
throne of the Master; and that means, in so 
far forth, that you are not really Christian. 

Protestant Church unity—real, though 
not necessarily organic—that much-desired, 
long-deferred end—would come surely and 
speedily, if every denomination of Protestants 
would simply decide honestly what it believes 
Christ and the New Testament count es- 
sential for the Christian Church, and then put 
its own doctrine and practice and fellowship 
on that basis, giving up insistence on any- 
thing and everything else, no matter how tra- 
ditionally precious. 

2. Protestantism must accept, with all its 
implications, and in a daring spirit, the truth 
that religion is a “way”’ of life rather than a 
formula. It must test a Christian, not so 
much by what he thinks or by what he feels, 
as by the way he lives. It must assert that 
Jesus meant us to live in the way of His 
words and example, and that any profession 
of faith in Him is hollow and ineffective 
which does not issue in doing as He says. 

This is a hard path to take. There are 
many who grow uneasy at attempts to apply 
Christ’s ideals to living questions and current 


His execution 
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practices. What an in- 
credible inversion of real- 
ity when one is restless 
at hearing the teachings 
of Jesus discussed and 
applied, and “wishes the 
minister would preach 
the Gospel.” What is 
the Gospel, if not the 
way of life according to 
Jesus Christ? Men must 
have creeds, sacraments, 
worship, all that the 
church stands for; but a 
all for the end of right, - . 
loving, helpful, godly liv- | iemmeeweess 
ing. Let Protestantism 











say that, and stand by 


GALILEO, 1564-1642 


it, instead of toying His Recantation. Mighty Astronomer and Physicist who when aged and infirm 
longer with the seductive was summoned by the Inquisition to abjure his doctrines concerning the rotation of 


message of priestliness in 
all ages—that something 
else can be a substitutefor righteousness. This 
is the test—What are you doing with Jesus 
and His way? Do you actually line up with 
Him against the world? Let Protestantism 
make that its chief test of good standing. 

3. Protestantism must break squarely with 
Catholic distrust of the human intellect and 
avow a complete, unreserved trust in the 
processes and results of scientific investiga- 
tion and thinking. 

Romanists have stood by their “deposit 
of faith,’ anathematizing all who depart from 
it, whatever science may say. Protestants 
have professed a faith in freedom of intellect; 
but too often they have let themselves be 
dragged along grudgingly, timidly, making 
half-hearted attempts to tie bits of new 
knowledge to bits of the old belief. Is it any 
wonder that some who have for the Roman 
Catholic a sort of contemptuous respect have 
for such Protestants only contempt? The 
Protestant must declare his faith that all 
truth is God’s truth, that fact ascertained by 
honest investigation is always to be taken as 
truth. He must not grudgingly or timidly 
acquiesce in the right of the human intellect 
to free scientific investigation of any and 
every matter, including religion, of any and 
every book, including the Bible; he must 
glory in that right, eagerly champion and 
defend it, working shoulder to shoulder with 
the scientist in the search for truth. “War- 
fare between science and religion’ may at 


the sun and the revolution of the Earth. He recanted but continued his discoveries 
in spite of the hostility of the Holy Office 


times be a necessary and worthy conflict for 
the Romanist. It is always needless and de- 
structive internecine strife for the Protestant. 
Protestantism must avow its absolute con- 
fidence in the best obtainable knowledge, and 
must stand by that avowal, though the old 
heavens fall. 

4. Most important of all, Protestantism 
must take an unequivocal stand for the sanc- 
tity and supreme importance of common 
present living reality. 

There lingers in many Protestants some- 
thing of the old notion that the further we get 
back into the past, or away from living reality, 
the nearer we come to God; that common 
sense is essentially undivine.' “Here is mir- 
acle; here is direct creation; therefore here is 
God,” says the old theology. “Explain the 
miracle, describe the process of creation, and 
God disappears. Common sense cannot get 
on with the divine. God can live only when 
cloaked in mystery.” 

Here Protestantism must take the new way 
with cheerful courage. It must see and as- 
sert and defend the claim, that the more 
simple and common and universal and in- 
dubitable anything is, the more divine it is; 
that the more science explains the process, 
the better God stands revealed therein; that 
when we take some Biblical story, some an- 
cient idea, some well-known doctrine, some 
traditional rite or form, and make it fit pres- 
ent-day experience, we are finding God, not 
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losing Him; that the less theatrical and 
magical God’s revelation is shown to be, the 
more it becomes a real revelation of God to 
meet human needs. 

For after all what we really need most is not 
the past history of a God Who once worked 
wonders, but light on God as we deal with 
Him to-day, and as He deals with us. And 
the more the past 
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the Catholic is uneasy, for to him God is being 
lost in the common; but the true Protestant 
rejoices and gives thanks, for he is finding 
God where he needs Him most, finding the 
real and living and true God. 

The true Protestant may, and probably 
will, believe in miracle. To be religious at 
all, one must believe in a non-mechanical 

universe, a world at 





experiences of men 
with God, and the 
past dealings of 
God with men, can 
be shown to be like 
our own relations 
with our own God, 
the more real and 
worthy the revela- 
tion of God is. 

Catholicism 
says: “Hold to the 
God Who has 
been.”’ Protestant- 
ism, when true to 
itself, will say: 
“Live with the God 
Who is.” 

When men begin 
to point out that 
the great facts and 
doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are striking, 
glorious, perfect 
forthsettings of uni- 
versal truths; that 
there is much in 
nature and in other 
religions setting 
forth the same 





the heart of which 
is a person not a 
dynamo, freedom 
not necessity. The 
Protestant may ac- 
cept as true all the 
miracle stories in 
the Bible that are 
not unworthy of the 
God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But to 
make acceptance of 
the literal historical 
accuracy of every 
story in the Bible 
a test of Christian 
standing is to deny 
the real Protestant 
faith. It is to mani- 
fest ‘‘anevil heart of 
unbelief, in falling 
away from the Liv- 
ing God.” To the 
true Protestant, 
nothing in theology 
is or can be of first 
or fundamental im- 
portance which has 
not a vital connec- 








truths; that the in- 
spiration of the 
Bible writers, while 
it may go far be- 
yond, is akin to that of poet and artist and 
musician; that the perfect divinity of Jesus, 
while it may be much more, is truly the 
supreme manifestation of the divine that 
is in all men and “rolls through all things’’; 
that the atonement on Calvary is the su- 
preme expression of the cosmic law that life 
advances through the sacrifice of the fittest 
and best; that the resurrection of Christ is 
the seal on the unquenchable hope of im- 
mortality in the human heart—when Christian 
truth is thus knit up with the facts of life, 


HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS THE ELEVENTH 


Under whose wise and beneficent leadership the Roman 
Catholic Church preserves its ideas and authority 


tion with the living 
experience of Chris- 
tian believers. 
Protestantism is 
at the crossroads! And a vociferous, deter- 
mined party in its ranks is attempting, by 
threats, by arguments, by any and every 
means, to keep it marching along the old 
way, parallel to the old Roman road, though 
at a distance from it, and alleged to be ut- 
terly unlike it. Tell a Fundamentalist that 
he is fundamentally a Romanist, and he 
would be shocked. Yet Fundamentalism is 
diluted Romanism, or denatured Protestan- 
tism. It virtually denies the reality and suf- 
ficiency of the spiritual. It asserts, in its five 
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points, that that alone is real which appeals 
to the senses—no real inspiration in the 
Bible unless it is in the manuscripts; no real 
divinity in Jesus, unless it has a physical 
basis, through a particular kind of birth; no 
real resurrection unless bodily; no real atone- 
ment except through material blood; no real 
presence of Christ with His people until He 
comes back with a 
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Protestantism at the crossroads! There is 
a great and growing company of men and 
women who believe in God, and love Jesus 
Christ, and want to serve men for His sake 
and in His spirit, who find it utterly impossible 
to submit to the yoke of imposed ecclesiastical 
authority in the matter of their thinking. 
The Roman Catholic Church for them is im- 
possible. Can the 





physical body. The 
Fundamentalist 
thinks he is standing 
for the Protestant 
faith, defending essen- 
tial Christianity. He 
is really denying the 
very fundamental po- 
sition of Protestant- 
ism, the supremacy, 
authority, and 
sufficiency of God- 
enlightened _ spiritual 
experience. He is 
holding the Christian- 
ity of Christ insuffi- 
cient, in that he de- 
mands that we hold 
essential what Christ 
ignored. Jesus said 
not a syllable about 
the inerrancy of the 
Bible, or about the 
manner of His own 
birth. He deprecated 
faith based on miracles 
and signs. To make 
essential these matters 
which He ignored is 





Protestant Church win 
and hold them for 
Christ and His relig- 
ion? That depends on 
the road Protestant- 
ism takes. The issue 
is clearly defined. The 
roads fork so that no 
one can miss seeing 
the parting of the 
ways. Is Protestant- 
ism to “stick” where 
Luther and Calvin 
left it? John Robin- 
son asked that ques- 
tion away back in 
1620 when the Pil- 
grims were leaving 
Delftshaven. It is 
pertinent to ask it 
again to-day. Shall 
Protestantism con- 
tinue to be a partially 
reformed Catholicism, 
a modified Romanism, 
or is it now ready to 
become what the 
great reformers meant 
that it should be, the 








equivalent to a denial 
of His Lordship. Such 
a Protestantism as 
the Fundamentalists 
would make is simply 
a shadow of Roman- 
ism, with its claims 
and pretensions, and 
none of its glamor and impressiveness. A man 
of to-day, sharing to-day’s full and glad trust 
in free and independent thinking, its whole- 
hearted interest in spiritual experience, may 
have a certain respect for Roman Catholicism, 
with its rigid consistency, its obstinate de- 
fence of unbroken tradition. What respect 
can he have for a Protestantism that tries to 
be half traditional and half free? 


wood-cut. 


UPON WHOSE ROCK THE CHURCH WAS 
FOUNDED 


An ancient conception of Saint Peter from an early 

“There is ample room to-day, there will 

be ample room for many years ahead for a genuinely 

‘Catholic’ church and for a genuinely ‘Protestant’ 

church; for a ‘religion of authority’ and a ‘religion 
of the spirit’”’ 


natural and _ instinc- 
tive faith of every free 
soul, the religion of 
democracy, the relig- 
ion of the spirit, the 
religion which was 
and is in the heart 
and soul and teach- 
ings and life of Jesus Christ? 

When Luther was on his way to Worms, 
men and women lined the roadside, crying 
out to him, “ Do not fail us,” invoking curses 
on him if he weakened, blessings if he stood 
firm. They saw the issues but dimly; but 
somehow they knew their freedom and prog- 
ress to be bound up with that one man’s 
“plain truth to manhood and to God’s su- 
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abuses 











preme design.” A great host of men and 
women who would fain believe, who long to 
find God, and to follow Christ, and to live 
in the power and joy of a real Christian faith 
and fellowship, and at the same time to keep 
faith, as in honor they must, with their own 
honest thinking and their own spiritual in- 
tegrity, line the way to-day, crying out to the 
leaders of the Protestant Church: “Do not 
fail us!” And we must and shall not fail! 


ULRICH ZWINGLI, 


1484-1531 
AND 
MARTIN LUTHER 


1483-1546 
Although they disagreed on 
questions of dogma, Zwingli 
the Swiss and Luther the 
German were the hinges 
upon which the door of the 
Reformation swung open to 
Protestantism. Zwingli was 
slain by Papal soldiers but 
only after attacking Papal 


and founding a 


Reformed Church OO) eee : a | 














Frederick W. Robertson charted the way 
long ago: “To live by faith in God; to do and 
say the right because it is lovely; to dare to 
gaze on the splendor of naked truth, without 
putting a false veil before it to terrify children 
and old women with mystery and vagueness, 
—that is the life of a true, brave man who 
will take Christ and His mind for the truth 
instead of the clamor either of the worldly 
world, or of the religious world.” 


EXCOMMUNICATION 


The Bull of Pope Leo the Tenth against Luther, the renegade 

Augustinian monk which the latter burned on December 10, 

1520 in the market-place of Wittenberg, precipitating the opening 
battles of the Reformation 
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Cultivating better understanding from coast to coast. ! 
among children of different states is a common public-school practice 
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VI. 


A MORE PERFECT UNION 


War Between the States no Longer Feared. Need of Concord, 


Man With Man. 


EBRUARY’S civic holidays cele- 
brate, the one, the directing officer 
of the convention which “we the 
people of the United States” 


moned “ 
perfect union”; the other, 
the birthday of the man 
under whose presidency the 
union survived its greatest 
shock. On Washington day 
our orators remind us that 
he considered selfishness, 
sectional spirit, and ignor- 
ance the chief enemies toa 
more perfect union. He 
pressed the promotion of 
institutions for the diffusion 
of knowledge as a thing of 
primary not of incidental 
importance. The cele- 
brants of Lincoln’s birth 
will quote from his Sanga- 
mon speech: “I view educa- 
tion as the most important, 
the most vital, service we as 
a people can engage in, duly 
to appreciate the value of 
our free government.” 


in order to form a more. as 


sum- 














Bushwick High School children of all 
races who depicted in a pageant, codpera- 
tively composed by themselves, what each 
lineage had contributed to the Union 


Present Provisions and Proposals for It 
By WILLIAM McANDREW 


In the sense understood in our first hundred 
years, disunion is a dead issue. 
land secession, Southern withdrawal, Oswego 
rebellion, Albany resolutions, impress no one 
likely to recur. 


New Eng- 


“The dangers from 
within’’ presented every 
week by pulpit, press, and 
platform: masked men pro- 
posing for Negroes, Jews, 
and Catholics a treatment 
other than the equality pro- 
pounded in the Declaration; 
political machinery substi- 
tuting for the-more perfect 
union of the Constitution 
an oligarchy of office hold- 
ers; the formation of farm 
blocs and labor blocs—these 
are only two dangers: sel- 
fishness and ignorance. 
Washington saw three. We 
are progressing. All the citi- 
zens whom the editors of 
the WorLp’s Work can- 
vassed promptly asserted 
that the removal of the 
present obstacles to a more 
perfect union will have to 
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be done by education and that this is what our 
public schools are for. It is the purpose of 
this article to show what the managers of the 
schools are doing in this direction. 


A CITIZEN IS MORE THAN A SINGER 


ORTY states provide by law that the 
United States flag shall be displayed on 
school houses and grounds. Such display 
on army and navy property has been en- 
forced by rule for 147 years. When you and | 
were boys, if any board ornamented a school 
house they carved a book over the entrance. 
It takes a long time to realize that a political 
revolution which took over education and 
made it a government function intended it for 
national civic service rather than for a worship 
of John Gutenberg’s epochal invention of 
1450. Mr. Webster claimed in 1820 that New 
England since 1670 had maintained public 
education for the purpose of “a proper direc- 
tion of public will to the preservation of good 
government.” It has taken Massachusetts 
only 250 years to come around to Sen. Eben 
Draper’s bill and to pass it providing that 
“in all elementary and high schools civics shall 
be taught for the purpose of promoting public 
service and a greater knowledge thereof and of 
fitting youth morally and intellectually for the 
duties of citizenship.” This is an act of 1923. 
Lloyd Taylor, retired New York merchant, 
has been putting his energy into what he 
calls “securing a better knowledge of the 
ideals of the American Union as conceived 
by the fathers.”” He has associated in his cam- 
paign John Tigert, National Commissioner 
of Education; Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University; Rabbi Joseph 
Silverman; Father Tivnan, President of 
Fordham University; and Thomas Churchill, 
President of the Trustees of the College of the 
City of New York. Their undertaking is to 
remind the people’s representatives in legis- 
lature assembled that the whole public is 
taxed for the schools and has a duty to see 
that the purpose of public support is recog- 
nized in school program by adequate train- 
ing of every boy and girl in the fundamental 
instrument of our democracy, the Constitu- 
tion. It used to be an appendix in the back 
of the history books. It is coming to the 
front. In order to form a more perfect 
union, the form of the union we have is now 
being studied in our citizenship factories. 
In all the schools of Lincoln, Nebraska, 


William McAndrew 


Mr. Lefler, the superintendent, teaches the 
children this ancient pledge: 

“T will never bring disgrace to this, my 
city, by any act of disloyalty or cowardice. 
I will fight for the ideals and sacred things of 
the city, both alone and with others. | will 
revere and obey the laws and do my best 
to inspire a like respect and reverence by 
those who annul or set them at naught. Thus 
we will transmit this city not less but greater, 
better, and more beautiful than it was trans- 
mitted to us.” John Finley rescued out of 
ancient Athenian lore this oath of the free- 
born youth and made its recital by his young 
men an impressive ceremony at the annual 
graduation of the College of the City of New 
York, the summit of the city’s public school 
system. This, or shorter pledges of alle- 
giance, are almost universal in the schools, 
now. y 

Charles Wilson, Principal of the Avondale 
Public School, Cincinnati, showed me the 
“creed” in which his children express their 
allegiance to the idea of union: “The school 
is democracy; it lives civic ideals; it is not 
separable from the life of city, state, and 
nation; good government comes from within; 
it is our city’s school, not the teachers’ or 
principals’ school; we are all parts of the 
city.”” Wilson and hundreds of principals 
everywhere organize the children into school 
government, giving them public duties which 
they can do, “because,” he says. “the coun- 
try took over education as a means to pre- 
serve the Union. How are you going to 
keep the union alive unless you have prac- 
tice in self-government?” 

The Lincoln schoolmaster, whom | men- 
tioned just now, Lefler, expresses the con- 
viction, very rapidly growing in the profession, 
that ephebic oaths, pledges of allegiance, re- 
cital of creeds, are all very pretty and can be 
made profoundly impressive, but unless the 
managers follow them up and secure corres- 
ponding action they become sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. 

James Glass, who went from Rochester, 
New York, to the State Department of Pen- 
sylvania and as a director joined the school- 
masters of that state in one of the most re- 
markable civic awakenings of education on 
record, expresses the present school ideas 
in claiming that there must be found ways to 
put into appropriate deeds every principle 
of democratic union that is studied. Noise, 





dirt, laziness, any of 
the well known dis- 
orders of school, are 
your interference 
with the rights and 
happiness of others; 
you are injuring the 
union. Citizenship 
is practice. Patriot- 
ism is love of coun- 
try. The country is 
its people. Love of 
any one without do- 
ing something for 
him is impossible. 
But by doing some- 
thing for any one you 
get to love him. So 
there’s the whole 
thing worked out. A 
school that cultivates 
patriotism arranges 
daily exercises in ser- 
vice. It is simpler 
than A. B. C. 
Edith Wright, in 
the Runkle School, 
Brookline, tells me 
life is too short to 
spend in singing 
songs of patriotism. 
Her children concen- 
trate on service, “of 
a strictly practical 
and usable kind.” 
Pupils govern the 
bicycle room, the 
luncheon room, the 
study hall, send let- 
ters and comforts to 
the sick, draw pic- 
tures for the con- 
valescent, make toys 
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A Teacherage. Commissioner Tigert adopts the good old 

custom of housing the minister in a home-like parsonage 

and urges communities where . public-school teachers 
change often to make it worth while to stay 














The U. S. Bureau of Education distributes this picture of 
a Maricopa County, Arizona, consolidated school with 
omnibus collection of pupils. Massachusetts take notice! 














The National Bureau of Education broadcasts 
pictures like this to encourage manly training 
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for the town’s chil- 
dren, and—here is 
the novel point—join 
the Brookline Muni- 
cipal League “de- 
voted to law, order, 
beauty, and a better 
Brookline.” 


PERSUADING GROWN- 
UPS TO REALIZE THE 
UNION 


OHN FINLEY,as 
| New York State 

Commissioner of 
Education, working 
with William Smith, 
enlisted several cities 
of the state in “a 
more perfect union” 
movement, getting 
together Americans 
of different racial 
stocks. Instead of 
frowning on their in- 
heritances the com- 
mittee coaxed them 
to show the country 
what each had con- 
tributed to its bene- 
fit. The largest of 
these demonstra- 
tions was given in 
New York City. 
Franklin K. Lane 
was honorary presi- 
dent. Frank Graves, 
then newly chosen 
head of the New 
York State Educa- 
tional Department, 
was president, John 
Finley chairman of 


“Night view of a union shop” is what the Brockton boy, Kenneth 
Long, calls his picture of his school, because Americanism is made there 
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the executive committee, and William L. Et- 
tinger city manager. Seventeen hundred and 
six programs of pageantry, tableaux, and 
dramatic representations were given during 
the month of October in 591 separate places 
in the city. Twenty-seven committees com- 
posed of Americans of as many racial origins 
—Armenian, Belgian, Carpathian, to Swedish, 
Ukranian, Welsh—came together after solemn 
protests that such a thing was impossible. 
Each in a colorful and tuneful pageant por- 
trayed the cultural and material gifts brought 
by the immigrant to make America what it is. 

But in the schools a million children studied 
and presented not what each child’s own par- 
ent blood had given to the Union but what 
every constituent race of the present nation 
had brought from its old home. Many a 
ticklish moment the managers of the adult 
participants had for fear of outbreaks of bad 
blood. But in school after school the lad of 
Irish lineage portrayed the Negro and his gift 
of labor and song; while children of French 
and of German extraction clasped hands as 
Americans. 

A remarkable New England gentleman, 
W. W. Hall, whom a score of people tell me 
is doing unique work in teaching thirteen 
classes of West Hartford youngsters every 
week the practice of civic duty, tells me that 
racial hatred isn’t a natural trait. The 
children do not have it. It is we older re- 
probates who put the disunion idea into 
theirminds. Whenold Marty McGuire com- 
mended .John Finley for getting the races to 
unite in an American celebration he said: 
“A mighty good thing; and | hope you'll 
teach them damn Dagos their place.” 

The school people who are seeking a more 
perfect union by attention to the foreign born 
are not taking sides on the immigration ques- 
tion. Their idea is that so long as all-of us 
are here we must pool our interests, give and 
take, stop hating, and seek for qualities in 
one another we can respect. 

Julius Hyman, a New York merchant, has 
entered into an arrangement with Principal 
Robert Brodie and teachers of the huge 
Seward Park Junior High School, New York, 
in a “teach-father” plan. We can’t have a 
United nation until we can understand one 
another. Father and mother are not in 
night school; can’t we utilize the son or 
daughter to teach them? Last week | saw 
Lena Bartnofsky, Nathan Warashafsky, and 


William McAndrew 


a score of other young Americans of twelve to 
fourteen years of age, stand up with their 
parents while all received certificates of com- 
mendation for “moving toward the unity, 
tranquillity, and happiness of the nation, 
which is after all why we have public schools.” 

In 1887 William Ray, of the Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, introduced the study 
of current periodicals as essential to the 
preparation of young citizens. Last montha 


canvass made of the circulation of magazines 
which go to schools showed more than a 
million and a half young Americans a week 
studying what the different parts of America 
are doing, thinking, and saying. Those are 
sample things the school children are at, which 
are intended to promote a more perfect union. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR NATIONAL UNITY 


N ACCOUNT of the trend toward na- 
tional unity resulting from the organiza- 
tions founded by Carnegie, Sage, Rockefeller, 
and Rosenwald, together with a list of all 
such and of the Public Education Associa- 
tions, and of the amazing growth of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations which now have 
permanent headquarters in Washington and 
branches in every state, belongs here. There 
is not space. Their work has been supple- 
mentary and corrective. But the American 
Legion in 1921, saying nothing about scholar- 
ship, culture, or the good old stand-bys of 
the earlier education, issued a call to Ameri- 
cans to rise to the support of their schools and 
“to work unceasingly until everyone within 
our borders shall know our institutions and 
every heart shall love our flag.” American 
Education Week is one of the outcomes. Two 
hundred thousand merchants, 20,000 mo- 
tion picture theaters, 900 Legion posts, 1,500 
Chambers of Commerce, 14,500 newspapers, 
2,000 women’s clubs, 50,000 lodges, churches, 
and societies reaching more than 25,000,000 
people, proclamations by the President, by 
governors, by mayors, patriotic exercises in 
every school district, is the record which the 
Legion gives for its first public-school drive. 
It is accepted as an annual event. 


A HUNDRED THIRTY THOUSAND ORGANIZED 
TO PROMOTE UNITY 


O LESS remarkable is the growth of the 
National Education Association. Sixty- 

six years ago ten state teachers’ societies 
sent delegates to Philadelphia and organized 
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this one. For sixty-one years its active mem- 
bership never reached the 10,000 mark; but 
in 1923, due, as its members declare, to an 
awakening of the American people to the 
meaning of utterances of statesmen from 
Washington onward and a quickening of the 
national conscience brought on by the war, 
the membership reached 130,000. In 1922 
it passed the National Union of Teachers of 
Great Britain, till then the largest in the 
world. The American Association’s plat- 
form proposes “the promotion of the highest 
ideal of the nation, continued and thorough 
attention to educational problems to the end 
that the schools may make the largest possible 
contribution to the public welfare.” | have 
just questioned its president, Olive Jones, 
released by her school board for a speaking 
tour throughout the country. She has been 
addressing laymen’s clubs, churches, and 
chambers of commerce. 

“What have you been saying to them?” 

“| have been reminding them that the one 
class of government officials on whom the 
American people now rely the most to main- 
tain the democracy is the public school teach- 
ers. Politics has become polluted. Why? 
Because so many of its practitioners have 
twisted it from service for the state to service 
for self. Teaching can’t rot as_ politics 
does. It has the life principle indissolubly 
mixed in it. Put any healthy man or woman 
in charge of a group of children and the in- 

















Secretary of Interior Work and Education Commissioner 
Tigert with a herd of Alaska reindeer which has educated 
the natives and paid for the territory 


stinctive affection that is part of a human soul 
awakens. Into the most dissolute mining 
camp ever built let children and schools come 
and the place begins to clean itself. I have 
been reminding the public that the presence 
of teachers in a community—teachers because 
their essential work is of necessity for others 
—teachers because they are really ministers 
all week long—is the purest influence known. 
It makes for that spirit of friendliness and mu- 
tual regard which holds our national union 
together. Schools mean more to the nation 
than they do to teachers; school is more the 
public’s business than it is the teacher’s. | 
have been telling my astonished gentlemen 
listeners that if they cut down the support of 
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Albert Edward Winship, for 
fifty years a whineless writer 
on public schools as the pre- 
server of union, author of sev- 
eral books on educational sub- 
jects, editor of the Journal of 
Education,and univerally sought 
speaker at teachers’ meetings 


Olive Jones, President of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion. ‘“‘We teachers are not 
for ourselves but for the Re- 
public. We are the means the 
Founders chose to bring the 
race to its highest political 
ideals” 


John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 
“The paramount principle of 
the Constitution is unity—the 
greatest function of the public 
school is tke production of 
a citizenship with a unified 
American ideal”’ 
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Americans of twenty-seven races showed for two weeks 
“what we are contributing to the political, material, and 
spiritual progress of the union.”” New York City 

















Charleston, South Carolina, girls studying politics. A mil- 

lion and a half American school children every week use 

some magazine of public opinion as a text book—what 
for? To help toward a more perfect national union 
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schyols they are the real enemies of democ- 
ra4,, more blamable than the poor, half- 
educated dupes who shout anarchy from the 
soap box. I am telling the men that if they 
make the school child pay the awful cost of 
the war they are contemptible, disgraceful, 
abject, and cadaverous.”’ 

“What do they say?” 

“They applaud. The American is all 
right. He’s tender in the pocket book. But 
he’s on the spot when the crisis comes. 
Then | tell them that the crisis is here, that 
business profiteers are trying to make out 
that by saving money on the schools industry 
can be strengthened. Then | show them that 
the teacher is the fundamental maker of 
prosperity. Spain has natural resource a- 
plenty but no education. She’s poverty 
stricken. Holland has nothing to live on but 
mud-banks; but she maintains a fine school 
system; and therefore she’s rich. Mexico 
has oil and minerals and fertility—no schools. 
Look at the poor thing! We, her neighbors, 
have educated our citizens as fast as our other- 
wise busy people will permit. Compare us 
with Mexico. The more people you educate, 
I tell em, the more and better customers you 
have, more readers of advertisements, more 
buyers of paint, smarter shops, bigger savings 
banks, more freight. Come, let us get quit 
of that old-world fallacy that education for 
the children of the common man is charity. 
It isn’t, it’s far-sighted investment in pros- 

















amity among Americans of every lineage. 


A succession of New York cities at the suggestion of the state educational department held festivals to foster 
Albany’s exhibit of the contributions of those who make America 
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perity, in public safety, in national happ. ss, 
in a more perfect union. | quote their wn 
banker, Frank Vanderlip, to ’em, that by edu- 
cating all the children and by improving the 
type of schools and the quality of teaching the 
increased wealth resulting will more than 
offset the increased cost of operating the 
schools.” 


SHIFT FROM THREE R’S TO CIVIC NEEDS 


P TO the war the principal papers de- 

livered at the meetings of the National 
Education Association were on reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, subjects, and the 
methods of teaching them. Contemporary 
with the astonishing leaps in membership 
the discussions centered around civic service, 
democracy, American national ideals. It 
has established permanent headquarters in 
Washington. It has organized a department 
of field-work with a staff of volunteer speak- 
ers to remind Americans why the schools 
were made a charge on all the people instead 
of being left to the management of parents. 
It has a department of research to aid in 
putting an end to the wasteful habit of one 
locality entering gaily into experiments that 
failed elsewhere. It has a department of 
publications, and broadcasts reports of suc- 
cesses attained in particular schools. It has 
a monthly journal, with W. C. Bagley, of 
Teachers’ College, New York, as editor-in- 
chief, who says that loyalty to the educational 
needs of democracy is its perpetual purpose. 




















The boy who wants a seat of his 
own (American School Board Journal) 




















“1 will never bring disgrace to my city by any act of 
disloyalty or cowardice.” Lincoln, Nebraska, children 
reciting the oath of the free-born youth which John 
Finley rescued from the lore of ancient Athens 




















“That is my flag. 


It stands for all of us; the Union. 
Even the recreation clubs of the schools of Rochester, N. Y. begin with a pledge to the Union 





I shall be worthy of it in word and deed.” 
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The Consolidated Country-School Re- 
form (American School Board Journal) 


“We differ,” he says, “from many organiza- 
tions in that we emphasize the ideals of ser- 
vice rather than professional advantage. We 


are an organization of volunteers, with the 


spirit of the volunteer. No authority im- 
poses policies upon us, but we are imposing 
upon ourselves the duty of abandoning our 
beloved traditions whenever the benefit to the 
whole people requires it.” 

One branch of this society is its department 
of school superintendence. It is now fifty- 
three years old. There is a peculiar reason 
why its members should confer together. 
There is but one school superintendent in 
any community. He has no brother near him 
to consult. School boards see the point and, 
as other executives are paid to attend meet- 
ings of their kind, the American school board 
usually pays its superintendent’s expenses 
in attending ‘these conventions. A plank in 
the association platform proposes codpera- 
tion with agencies working for similar ends. 
The Boy-Scout movement because of its ex- 
pressly civic bent comes in for decided em- 
phasis upon association programs. Es- 
pecially are men whose business it is to think 
public-mindedly sought for as speakers at 
conventions. No president, no governor 
marked by conspicuous zeal for public ser- 
vice, no publicist distinguished by whole- 
hearted proposals for a better civic life, es- 


capes the net of the program committee. 
Last June, this organization gathered in San 
Francisco delegates from forty-one nations 
for the promotion of international under- 
standing through education. After nine days 
of deliberations under the chairmanship of 
Augustus O. Thomas, State Commissioner of 
Education for Maine, this remarkable con- 
gress recommended a permanent organiza- 
tion, an educational attaché for every em- 
bassy, international scholarships, an inter- 
national digest of education, a universal li- 
brary, a world university, cultivation of in- 
ternational understanding and amity, social 
and political education on world-wide lines, 
removal of illiteracy, vocational training, ru- 
ral improvement, state and national aid to 
schools. 


EIGHTY YEARS TO RECOGNIZE EDUCATION AS A 
NATIONAL CONCERN 


ROM the day of its origin the National 

Education Association urged an official 
recognition of education as a national con- 
cern. After ten years of advertisement of 
such a need, the society secured the establish- 
ment of a federal bureau directed by a na- 
tional commissioner of education, an officer 
reporting to the Secretary of the Interior. 
This foster-child of the National Education 
Association, as United States Commissioner 
Elmer Elsworth Brown called it, came into 
existence in 1867, eighty years after the or- 
ganization of the government and the asser- 
tion of the Ordinance of 1787: “Schools and 
the means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.”’ Congress established the 
bureau as a federal agency to collect informa- 
tion and to disseminate it for the benefit of the 
whole nation. Later the Secretary of the 
Interior made the bureau responsible for the 
education, support, and relief of the natives 
in Alaska. The Commissioner has responsi- 
bilities in connection with lands and monies 
for colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
John James Tigert, the present commissioner, 
appointed in 1921, is the seventh to hold this 
office. He has recently reminded the people 
that a “more perfect union” is peculiarly the 
purpose of the bureau, which during its fifty- 
six years of service has supplied every part 
of the nation with news of the educational 
advance of every other part and of foreign 
countries as well. Doctor Tigert inaugurated 
the policy of abandoning the former imposing 
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reports containing all available information 
on every. educational subject. Instead, he 
issues the briefer bulletins upon specific sub- 
jects: lighting for schools, work-study-play 
plan, radio service, moving pictures in schools, 
broadsheets for education work—and fifty 
publications a year. In addition there is the 
continued demand for the bureau’s publica- 
tions of previous issue so that in all 1,450,296 
documents are distributed annually. 

Perhaps you have forgotten the reindeer. 
When Sheldon Jackson, thirty-one years ago, 
brought over 1,280 of them from Siberia and 
the Commissioner of Education was made their 
guardian, our editors let slip no chances of 
presenting the ludicrous aspect of this assign- 
ment. Doctor Tigert tells us these animals 
have multiplied to the number of 308,000. 
At $25 per head they are worth $7,700,000, or 
$500,000 more than Seward paid for the terri- 
tory. Add the money value of $200,000 
used for food and you have about $11,000,000 
value for Jackson’s project. “These rein- 
deer,’”’ says the Commissioner, “have been 
the means of raising the native people of 
northwest Alaska from a barbarous, pauper- 
ized people to a civilized, self-supporting, 
self-respecting citizenry.”” This shows what 
a schoolman can do when you give him a 
chance. 


FOR GIVING PUBLIC EDUCATION 
TANCE STATESMEN 


THE IMPOR- 
ASCRIBE 


OW the urge on Congress is to recognize 
further the national importance of edu- 
cation as asserted by statesmen from the be- 
ginning of the Republic and to raise the bu- 
reau to the dignity of a department and to 
put it in charge of a Secretary of Education, 
to be a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
Joined with the National Education Asso- 
ciation in this proposal are the American 
Federation of Labor, the National Parent- 
Teacher Association, the National Council 
of Jewish Women, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the National League of 
Women Voters, the International Sunday 
School Council—in all, some twenty national 
societies. They urge that the creation of a 
department and secretary of agriculture, of 
commerce, of labor, now accomplished, makes 
it grossly inconsistent to leave what Lincoln 
called the most important question the people 
can be engaged in, a subsidiary bureau tucked 
away in the Department of the Interior. 


One of Bruce’s shouts for help 
(American School Board Journal) 


The bureau costs one twentieth of 1 per cent. 
of the appropriations of that department. 
In the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Interior it occupies 3 per cent. of the space 
as against 25 per cent. devoted to the bu- 
reau of mines. More than half a million dollars 
are devoted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the study of hog cholera, $600,000 to 
the study of tuberculosis in cattle. The 
means whereby man may be fed and clothed, 
how he may be carried from place to place, 
and the work of his hands are dignified by a de- 
partment and a cabinet officer. Who shall 
say that of less worth and honor is the duty 
or preparing the next rank of citizens to carry 
on the Republic? 

Why shall we be the only civilized nation 
without a minister of education? Our John 
T. Adams, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, reminds us that “the per- 
manency and safety of the United States rests 
on the education of the people for the duties 
of citizenship.”’ Senator Sterling, whose bill 
proposes a department of education, argues 
that national dignity and prominence must 
be given to the education of citizens. “It 
cannot be confined to state boundaries. Our 
continuing illiteracy is startling. The army 
tests exposed a condition of ignorance menac- 
ing the union. At the present rate of its 
reduction, illiteracy will not be wiped out in 
three quarters of a century. Rural educa- 
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No perfect union until all the children of all the people 
have a reasonably equal chance for education (Ameri- 
can School Board Journal) 


tion is alarmingly inadequate. Equality of 
opportunity for our coming citizens is, under 


present conditions, impossible. State and 
local school boards are often working in 
the dark. They need assistance from the 
entire nation. One district with 300 chil- 
dren has one tenth the available tax funds 
of another district with 100 children. A 
similar discrepancy exists between the states.” 
No quarantine on ignorance can be set up. 
The illiterate won’t stay put. Chicago may 
faithfully school all her children only to find 
herself degraded and endangered by an influx 
of unschooled from some struggling American 
commonwealth. 

The education bill proposes an extension of 
existing acts by which the states are helped 
to teach agriculture and trades. This bill aids 
the states so that the work of training in 
citizenship may go forward. It proposes the 
removal of illiteracy, teaching the foreign- 
born their rights and duties under American 
free government, health-training, training of 
teachers, equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity, all under the control of state authori- 
ties as now. The entire people organized as 
a national government has promoted common 
schools by federal grants; they have with 
similar aid built colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts; they have instituted voca- 


tional instruction; they have taught the 
Indians. The education bill proposes an ex- 
tension of this service into the general welfare 
originally regarded as the main purpose of 
public schools: preservation of the nation. 
No view of the agencies concerned with 
securing a more perfect union could omit the 
educational magazine. Ayer’s annual news- 
paper directory lists more than a thousand of 
these in active circulation. As this counts only 
those which carry advertisements, the actual 
number is larger. This range includes every 
division of teaching. There is the lively 
little folder issued by Julius Barnes and Wil- 
liam Allen of the Institute of Public Service, 
keen to ferret wild proposals of hobby-riders 
and to turn the laugh on them or to jab the 
spurs into professional complacency. There 
is the American Educational Digest, of short, 
crisp extracts from all the others. Venerable 
and virile, the Journal of Education, Boston, 
New York, Chicago, presents its 2,465th week- 
ly number. The Journal is Winship and Win- 
ship is the Journal. He wrote it in 1875, he 
writes it in 1924. | asked him to estimate 
the amount of matter he had contributed 
to its columns. He figures he has averaged 
5,000 words a week, something more than 
67,500 pages of manuscript a little larger than 
this page. If to this were to be added his 
pages making his “Life of Horace Mann,” 
“Great American Educators,” “ Danger Sig- 
nals for Teachers,” and other books, and if 
the sheets were pasted end to end, you would 
have a great white way, a straight and narrow 
path, more than thirty miles long. The re- 
markable thing is that you could walk it from 
end toend without once setting foot on a whine, 
a snarl, aslam, a jibe,a sneer. When you re- 
member that Winship for fifty years has been 
the confidant of the school men of the country 
and has known of every school fight, scandal, 
and failure of the half-century, it is astounding 
that he has remained a preacher of the positive, 
neglecting the negative. Nostate convention 
of teachers has failed to secure him asa 
speaker, over and over. There is scarcely a 
city where his voice has not been heard, en- 
couraging, inspiring, soothing, setting forth 
the satisfaction of serving the country as a 
teacher. He coaxes and persuades to a still 
better and always happier performance of the 
missionary work of democracy. When the 
Philadelphia school wanted to celebrate some 
festival recently they picked the fiftieth an- 
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niversary of Winship’s connection with an 
educational journal and told him to his face 
he is D.D., meaning Doctor of Democracy, 
and A.B., that is, All Beloved. 

In the extraordinary development of schools 
from simple guess work to a complex science 
of mind training, health preservation, sight 
conservation, building construction, care of 
handicapped children, serious embarrass- 
ments have arisen from the American custom 
of assuming that any one can serve upon the 
school board. The task of educating citizens 
in whose hands the legal responsibility for 
maintaining the schools has rested has proven 
too heavy for a school superintendent bur- 
dened as he is with his regular assignment. 
The unique task of educating Boards of 
Education was undertaken thirty years ago 
by William George Bruce, trained as a daily 
newspaper writer and serving as a member of 
the school committee in his city. The fright- 
ful waste of the public’s money through 
poorly planned school buildings particularly 
impressed him. His American School Board 
Journal made a specialty of printing plans 
and specifications for educational buildings. 
When he began, a school architect was un- 
known. I can now name twenty-five in the 
first rank. I know of no influence so impor- 
tant in creating this necessary profession as 
the work of Bruce’s Journal. No feature of 
school accounting, equipment, or management 
has escaped attention and elaboration by the 
editors, father and son. Their persistent 
message to school boards has been to ham- 
mer home the need of the best possible schools 

















Why a National Grant for education is 
wanted (American School Board Journal) 


as indispensable for providing the best pos- 
sible life in the best possible country. The 
Bruces expanded the use of the picture from 
buildings and apparatus to propaganda for 
adequate support of education as a preserver 
of democracy. The cartoons of Harold 
Heaton shout from every first page, calling 
for more school houses, better sanitation, 
better teaching, clean up and consolidation 
of country schools. A history of educational 
progress could be written from the cartoons 
of the School Board Journal. 





(In the next number Mr. McAndrew will 
discuss the ways in which new citizens are 
trained in the American ideals of Justice.) 























Congress and the Alien Restriction 
Law 


How the Measure for Further Restriction Originated, 


and Its 


By MARK 


EXT to tax revision and the sol- 
diers’ bonus, the subject most 
engaging Congress is immigration 
restriction. The provisions of the 
present statute covering this sub- 

ject are familiar. It limits the number of 
immigrants who can come in from any coun- 
try during any one year to 3 per cent. of 
the number of natives of that country who 
were resident here according to the census 
of 1910. This permits an annual influx of 
387,803, plus some exempt exceptions not 
considerable in numbers. This is the number 
who can come in legally. It is considerably 
short of the number who actually do come in. 
How far short can not be stated in terms of 
exact figures, for the illegal entries are in a 
field that does not take kindly to statistics— 
the field of what Secretary Davis of the De- 
partment of Labor (who has control of immi- 
gration) calls the “bootlegging of immi- 
grants.” Just how many aliens who are 
otherwise inadmissible make their way fur- 
tively to Cuba or Mexico or Canada, and 
from there are conducted across the border in 
the dark by confederates already here—just 
how great is the number of these cannot, in 
the nature of things, be known. It is very 
large. An official of the Immigration Depart- 
ment has estimated it at a thousand a day. 
If this is correct, then the immigrants who 
are coming in illegally are not greatly short of 
the legal admissions. These “bootlegged” 
immigrants are, of course, of the most unde- 
sirable type, the ones who know that they 
would be denied admission if they tried to 
come in by the legal gates. To control and 
minimize this “bootlegging” is the chief 
motive for Secretary Davis’s proposal to re- 
quire all aliens to carry registration cards, 
which proposal is one of the bills in this gen- 
eral field of immigration that will be con- 
sidered by the present Congress. 
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To return to the present immigration re- 
striction law; it will expire on June 3oth. 
It was designed, when first written, as an 
emergency measure intended to head off the 
alarmingly great masses of immigrants who 
were known to wish to come to America im- 
mediately after the war. As an emergency 
measure it has already been once renewed; 
and throughout the last four years it has 
always been the intention to arrive at a per- 
manent definition of our immigrant policy, 
and a limitation of numbers which shall con- 
tinue until conditions change. 

The writing of this permanent measure has 
been largely in the hands of Congressman 
Albert Johnson of the State of Washington. 
Congressman Johnson was also the principal 
author of the emergency measure that has 
served the country for the last four years. 
Indeed, more broadly, Congressman Johnson 
is the pioneer of the policy of immigration 
restriction. Sooner or later his name ought 
to begin to figure in our history and traditions 
as the pioneer of one of the most fundamental 
changes of policy the country has ever adopted. 
For the names of Fordney, Underwood, 
Dingley, and McKinley, as the authors of 
tariff laws, to be more familiarly known than 
the pioneer of a policy that goes much farther 
toward the heart of our national life, would 
be an illogical whim of whatever law it is 
that determines relative historical values. It 
is an odd valuation of fame and service which 
has looked upon a man as having qualified 
for his party’s Presidential nomination by 
leading a fight for restricting the import of 
goods into America; but would fail to give 
any particular distinction to one who has led 
successfully a movement that has already 
reduced the annual importation of human 
beings from more than a million to less than 
four hundred thousand, and will, if the new 
bill goes through, reduce it still further. Those 
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high tariff fights were carried on in the name 
of “protection to American labor’”—an 
ironic phrase, when you reflect that the policy 
of restricting imports of goods went hand in 
hand with the policy of stimulating—instead 
of restricting—the importation of alien human 
beings to work in factories in competition 
with native American labor. Regardless of 
whether you believe or do not believe in 
immigration restriction, it must be admitted 
that the subject matter goes closer to the 
heart of our national life and affects our 
human stock in ways compared to which the 
mere matter of tariff is negligible. 

Incidentally, another phrase now seen to 
be ironic is “the melting pot.” That phrase, 
as applying to America and immigration, was 
invented and given currency some twenty 
years ago by a European, Mr. Israel Zangwill. 
It carried an aura of sentimentality which had 
much to do with the long postponement of 
cold examination into what really was hap- 
pening to America through immigration. 
One wonders what would have been the effect 
on our national thought if some American, 
at that time, had happened to invent some 
such phrase as “the cess-pool,” and given 
it equal currency. I am told by those close 
to the situation that one of the chief elements 
contributing to the popular awakening on 
this point was the fact, as stated in a report 
from an American immigration official, that 
“In the State of New York to-day, of all of 
the inhabitants of those institutions devoted 
to caring for mental incompetents, 46 per 
cent. are foreign born, 27 per cent. are aliens 
to-day; and one third of all the taxes of New 
York are devoted to maintaining those 
wrecks of humanity in these various institu- 
tions where they are put either voluntarily or 
involuntarily.” (1 have seen other state- 
ments which vary somewhat from the figures 
in this sentence; but all the statements | have 
seen agree substantially on the fact that 
America gets in its immigration an abnormally 
high proportion of the undesirables of other 
nations.) 

I once asked Congressman Johnson how he 
first happened to concern himself with this 
subject. He said that as a resident of the 
Pacific Coast—he is the publisher of the 
Daily Washingtonian at Hoquiam, Washing- 
ton—he was a member of the Asiatic Ex- 
clusion League; and had reason to be aware 
of what would now have been the racial 





character of the Western half of the United 
States if that demonstration of local feeling 
in California in the early ‘eighties had not 
forced Congress and President Arthur, rather 
against their wills, to adopt the policy of 
Asiatic exclusion. Having observed and 
reflected on this, Mr. Johnson, when he be- 
came a member of Congress in 1912, was led 
by his natural inclination toward the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. He there observed 
the efforts of an earlier pioneer than himself, 
the late Congressman Burnett of Alabama, 
to bring about a mild restriction of immigra- 
tion, and the defeat of those early efforts 
by indisposition from various interests con- 
cerned, and by the lack of an informed public 
opinion. In the course of time Congressman 
Johnson became head of the Committee on 
Immigration. In that position he was not 
only the principal author of the present 
immigration law, but was also the chief force 
in pressing it through Congress. Further 
still, Congressman Johnson has been one of 
the principal sources of the recent widespread 
education of the public on this question. 

The new bill introduced by Congressman 
Johnson, and meant to be permanent, has 
two principal characteristics: The first, aim- 
ing at greater restriction, reduces the per- 
centage of immigrants permitted to come 
in from 3 per cent. to 2 per cent.; the 
other is designed not only to reduce the 
number, but also to change radically the 
sources from which the bulk of our future 
immigration shall be permitted to come. 
This change is aimed to be brought about 
by changing the basis on which the percentage 
is calculated, from the census of 1910, to the 
census of 1890. 

To understand the change made by sub- 
stituting 1890 for 1910, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the bulk of the immigrants 
who were here in 1890 came from Great 
Britain and the other countries of western 
Europe. Since 1890 the bulk of our immi- 
grants have come from the countries of east- 
ern and southern Europe, chiefly Russia, 
Poland, and Italy. For this reason a law 
admitting 2 per cent. of the immigrants here 
in 1890 will increase the proportion who can 
come from Great Britain and the other coun- 
tries of western Europe; and will decrease the 
number who can come from Russia, Poland, 
Italy, and the other countries of southern 
and eastern Europe. For example, the pres- 
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ent quota law permitting 3 per cent. of those 
already here in 1910 allows the following 
numbers to come in from the three principal 
countries of southern and eastern Europe: 


Italy 
Russia 
Poland 


42,057 
21,613 
21,076 


By adopting as the quota 2 per cent. of 
those here in 1890, the numbers permitted 
to come in from these countries respectively 
will be reduce to: 


Italy 
Russia . 
Poland 


3,912 
1,992 
5,156 
(Actually, the number from these countries 
will be much larger; for the new law, under a 
clause to be mentioned later, is generous in 
the matter of admitting relatives of aliens 
already here. And since Italy, Russia, and 
Poland have been the chief contributors of 
recent immigrants, they will naturally be 
the principal beneficiaries of this clause ad- 
mitting wives, husbands, fathers, mothers, 
unmarried minor brothers and sisters, and 
unmarried orphan nephews and nieces.) 
Another brief set of figures will show that 
this change of quota from 3 per cent. of 1910 
to 2 per cent. of 1890 will not greatly diminish 
the numbers who can come in from Great 
Britain and the other western European 
countries. For example, the number of 
immigrants permitted to come in under the 
present quota of 3 per cent. of 1910 from the 
western European countries is as follows: 


Great Britain . 
Germany 
Sweden 
Norway 


77/342 
67,458 
20,042 
12,202 


While the numbers who will be permitted 
to come in from these same countries under 
the proposed quota of 2 per cent., based on 
1890, will be as follows: 


Great Britain . 
Germany 
Sweden 
Norway 


62,458 
51,227 
9,501 
6,454 


To be exact, I should say that in the case 
of these countries also, considerable additions 
will be permitted by the clause providing for 
relatives of those already here, in addition 
to the quotas. Nevertheless, these figures 
will show what is the avowed intention of the 
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proposed change of quota, namely, first to 
reduce the total; and second, to make that 
reduction apply more drastically to the coun- 
tries of southern and eastern Europe, and 
less drastically to the countries of western 
Europe. The theory is that we want—or, to 
put it in other words—that we are able to as- 
similate more comfortably and more effec- 
tively into our present population a greater 
number of immigrants from the countries of 
western Europe, and a less number from the 
countries of southern and eastern Europe. 

The total number of immigrants from all 
countries who will be permitted to come in on 
the quota of 2 per cent. of 1890 will be 168,837 
—as compared with the 357,803 permitted to 
come in under the present quota of 3 per cent. 
of 1910. 

Actually, as I have already suggested, the 
reduction in the total number of immigrants 
will not be so great as is indicated by the 
comparison between these two totals. For 
while the proposed law makes this drastic re- 
duction in the quota, there are some other 
provisions of the new bill which adopt a more 
generous and humane attitude toward the 
relatives of immigrants already here, and 
which will very considerably increase the 
number permitted to come in above 168,837. 

The new law, to quote the language of 
Congressman Johnson’s report, “recognizes 
the justice of giving to citizens of the United 
States the privilege of bringing to their own 
firesides certain close relatives, namely a 
husband, wife, father, mother, unmarried 
minor child, unmarried minor brother or 
sister, unmarried minor orphan niece or 
nephew.” These exceptions are permitted 
to persons who are “‘citizens.”” This means, 
chiefly, aliens who have become naturalized. 
As a still further addition, it is permitted to 
aliens who have resided in the United States 
at least two years and who have been de- 
clarants for naturalization for at least one 
year, the privilege of bringing in husbands, 
wives, and unmarried minor children. 

The committee report adds: “ This does not 
permit future pyramiding, as the parents of 
orphans are dead, and the parents of the others 
are identical with those of the relatives in 
the United States. Objections to 
the effect that the admission of wives and 
children to aliens who have been here at least 
two years, and who have had first papers for 
at least one year will result in an ‘endless 
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chain’ proposition, in that those first-paper 
aliens will ultimately have citizenship papers 
and will then be able to bring fathers, mothers 
and orphaned nieces and nephews, are un- 
sound, in the opinion of the committee. The 
bringing of such persons will not be in great 
numbers, and does not open new lines of blood 
or collateral relationship. The only new 
families permissible are those few who may 
come as under certain exempted classes 
(minister and wife, etc.), and those who may 
come as ‘quota’ immigrants. Herein lies 
one of the prime reasons for reduction of 
quota to 2 per cent. and establishment of 
base for quota on the 1890 census. The 
plan is to admit the fewest possible number 
of new individuals—new seed—a top number 
of 168,837 annually as against a possible 
357,803 new family lines under present quota 
law. Nowis the time to reduce the possibility 
of the entrance of new individuals, of new 
families, to the lowest practical minimum, 
which the bill of the House committee does. 
It reduces rather than increases the endless- 
chain possibilities. Grandparents are denied 
admission as ‘non-quota’ immigrants in order 
to prevent future appeals for admission from 
lines running to the grandparents. The 
latter must come within quotas or not at 
all.”’ 

It will be seen, from this language of the 
official report, that this field of the possibilities 
of future immigration, additional to the 
quotas, under the clauses permitting relatives, 
is extremely complex and difficult to estimate. 
It is apparent, however, that it will increase 
very materially the so-called new “base 
number” of 168,837. On this point, Con- 
gressman Johnson’s report merely says that 
“it is believed” that the total immigration 
under the new bill “will fall considerably 
short” of the number now permitted, 357,803. 

(Perhaps I should say here that some of the 
more earnest advocates of immigration re- 
striction are more than a little disturbed by 
the elasticity of this provision that permits 
aliens already here to bring in relatives as 
distant as “unmarried minor orphan nieces 
and nephews.” The present writer is inclined 
to rely on the fact that the bill was written by 
Congressman Johnson, that he wrote it after 
infinite study, and that he is a dependable 
friend of immigration restriction. Doubtless, 
he may have been influenced by the appeals 
made to all congressmen on humanitarian 
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grounds by alien constituents eager to bring 
in relatives. He may have been compelled 
to take into account, not what he would like, 
but what it is practicable to get through 
Congress. But on the whole, one is inclined 
to take on faith anything that is proposed by 
so soundly informed and so reliable an advo- 
cate of restriction as Congressman Johnson 
is.) 

A still further additional number is per- 
mitted to come in by a provision which grants 
to each nation a minimum of 400, for the 
purpose, as Congressman Johnson’s report 
says, “of preventing unnecessarily small 
divisions from countries with extremely small 
quotas’’—meaning such countries as Iceland, 
whose quota, on the basis of 2 per cent. of 
those already here in 1890, would be only 37; 
Bulgaria, whose quota would be only 61; 
Spain, whose quota would be only 91; Syria, 
whose quota would be only 13; etc. 

Some other provisions of the new law aim 
to set up a mechanism whereby intending 
immigrants must make application before a 
United States consul abroad for certificates. 
This mechanism is designed partly to prevent 
immigrants from making the trip across the 
ocean before discovering that they are ineligi- 
ble through exhaustion of their national quota 
or otherwise, and partly to set up as near an 
approximation of a physical and general 
examination abroad, in advance of the im- 
migrant’s departure for America, as is ex- 
pedient—something as close to “selective 
immigration” as can readily be managed. It 
is not “selective immigration” in the sense 
that many regard as desirable, for it has to 
take into account many aspects of inter- 
national law, and of practicability otherwise. 
(All this doubtless will be thoroughly threshed 
out in the coming debates on the floor of 
Congress.) 

This is an incomplete digest of the bill which 
has been carefully worked out by the Immi- 
gration Committee of the lower house, and 
which was introduced into the House by the 
chairman of the Committee, Mr. Johnson, 
during the early days of the present session. 
Of course, no sanctity attaches to a committee 
bill. Already more than forty other bills 
designed to cover the same ground have been 
introduced; and it is understood that Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis and the members of his 
Department are engaged upon an attempt at 
a codification of the laws on the whole general 
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subject of immigration, naturalization, etc. 
However, it can be said of Congressman 
Johnson’s bill that it represents the work 
and thought of the committee which has 
dealt most steadily and minutely with the 
whole subject, which for many weeks has held 
hearings from persons representing all possible 
angles of thought and sentiment on the subject 
of immigration. Most of the other bills 
represent some divergence of actual purpose 
from the central thought of the Johnson bill, 
which central thought is obvious from what 
has already been said here. 

Let us turn now to the probable legislative 
fortunes of this measure. It has been in- 
troduced by Mr. Johnson. It, and all the 
other bills affecting the same subject, have 
been referred back to the committee. (This 
is necessary because some changes in the 
personnel of the Immigration Committee are 
made with the coming into existence of each 
new Congress; the Immigration Committee 
of the present Congress is in form a new com- 
mittee.) The reasonable anticipation is that 
only minor modifications in the Johnson 
bill will be made by the committee. At 
an early date, possibly before this number of 
the WorLp’s Work is in the hands of the 
public, the bill, with perhaps some minor 


modifications, will be reported back to the 


lower house of Congress. The confident 
anticipation is that the lower house will 
pass the measure substantially as it stands: 
Thereafter, the bill will go to the Senate. 
From the latter body it will be referred to the 
Senate Committee on Immigration. This 
Senate Committee on Immigration is made 
up of Senators who have prevailingly the 
same point of view about immigration as the 
House Committee, namely a point of view 
favorable to restriction. The anticipation 
is that with reasonable expedition on the part 
of the Senate Committee, the bill should come 
before the Senate for consideration at an 
early date. It is necessary for the bill to 
be passed, and its enactment into law to 
be completed in all its details, before June 
30th; for that is the date of expiration of the 
present emergency measure; and otherwise 
we should be left with no statute at all. What 
would really happen would be, that, if the 
new bill should fail of final passage, or should 
be delayed, the life of the present emergency 
measure would probably be extended for an- 
other year. 
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The overwhelming probability is that this 
proposed measure, or one closely similar to it, 
will be passed, and in time. The sentiment 
of Congress is more nearly unanimous on 
immigration restriction than perhaps on any 
other one subject. When the present emer- 
gency bill was first proposed, it passed the 
lower house by a vote of which the propor- 
tions were close to 10 to 1, and passed the 
Senate by an actual vote of 60 to 2, which is a 
proportion of 30 to 1. So great is the senti- 
ment in favor of restriction that it has been 
said, upon reasonable probability, that a 
measure shutting the gates absolutely against 
all immigration could be passed through both 
Houses by a vote of something like 4 to 1. 

Under such conditions it seems unnecessary, 
almost whimsical, to allude even to the 
possibility of a defeat of the measure. And 
yet, so great has been the recent growth of 
“bloc” action in American politics, so many 
have been the recent examples of the ability 
of a minute minority, when sufficiently com- 
pact and determined, to have its way, that 
one must at least consider the objections that 
will be raised to the measure, either openly 
or furtively. The measure obviously affects 
certain groups of voters in ways they will not 
like; and if one seeks for an example of how 
effective a comparatively small group of voters 
can be in impressing its will on a political 
body, one can find it in a recent action of the 
Republican National Committee. 

For years “the Southern delegates” have 
been, to use Senator Hiram Johnson’s phrase, 
“a farce and a scandal” in Republican na- 
tional conventions. Recognizing this, the 
Republican National Convention of 1920 
determined to end it, or at least limit it 
greatly, by reducing the number of delegates 
allotted to those Southern states where the 
Republican vote is in some instances less than 
500 to a congressional district. Under a 
mandate from the convention, and under 
pressure from President Harding, who had 
determined that his administration should 
be marked by the ending of the “Southern 
delegate scandal,” the National Committee 
met in 1921 and formally adopted a new ap- 
portionment which reduced the number of 
delegates from the Southern states by thirty- 
nine. This was proclaimed by the committee 
as an act of virtue, and was so received 
by the country. It was a completed act, a 
settled thing. Everyone felt that something 
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unpleasant in our national politics had been 
eliminated, or at least greatly minimized. 

But when the Republican National Com- 
mittee next met—it was in Washington, last 
December—the country was astounded to 
see the Committee, composed of exactly the 
same persons, proceed to reverse itself and 
restore the number of delegates from the 
Southern states to what it had been in 1920. 
It is true that at the same time the committee 
also increased, by a number greater than thirty- 
nine, the number of delegates from the other 
states. But it was recognized as the essential 
fact of the performance that anaction in the 
direction of cleaning up an unpleasant as- 
pect of American politics had been reversed. 
As one of the staff of a good Republican 
paper, the Washington Post, wrote: “The 
G. O. P. spurns the high morality of the 
Harding convention, and returns to wallow 
in its old trough.” 

The reason for this performance lay wholly 
in deference to a group vote, the Negro vote. 
Not deference to the Negro vote in those 
Southern states where the Negroes do not 
vote at all; but deference to the Negro vote 
in certain Northern pivotal states, such as 
Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. -During the 


years since the war began there has been a 
large migration of colored people from the 


South to the Northern states. (Incidentally, 
one of the chief causes of this migration of 
colored labor was the falling off of immigrant 
labor due to the immigration restriction law.) 
The Negro voters in the North have now 
become so numerous that, in states such as 
Ohio and Indiana, they held the balance of 
power; and the fact— utterly new in American 
politics—is that these Negro voters have 
become detached from that binding allegiance 
which, ever since the Civil War, they have 
had to the Republican party. The leaders 
of these Negro voters in the Northern states 
talked to the leaders of the Republican party 
in such a way as to convince the latter that, 
if the previous action of the National Com- 
mittee were left to stand, the Negro voters 
might turn to the Democratic party. Indeed, 
the fact is that in some of the Northern states, 
considerable bodies of Negro voters have 
actually voted the Democratic ticket within 
the last two years. 

It was deference to this small group of 
voters which in the aggregate (meaning Negro 
voters in Northern states) probably does not 
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reach 3 per cent. of the total electorate—it was 
in deference to so small a group as this that 
the official governing body of the Republican 
party went through what was almost uni- 
versally looked upon as a humiliating re- 
versal of position. 

By analogy to this, it is apparent that the 
new immigration law will be regarded as 
discriminatory by groups of foreign voters 
considerably larger in numbers than the 
group of Negro voters, solicitude for whom 
dictated the action of the Republican National 
Committee. It is certain that individual 
senators and members of Congress, in states 
where the foreign vote is large, will be con- 
scious of pressure on whatever is in them of 
inclination to defer to compact “‘blocs’’ of 
voters. 

One of the lessons in all this—one of many 
lessons—a lesson deeply impressive to all 
who ever reflect on the fundamental problems 
of American national life, is that we already 
have in America 10,000,000 Negro voters who 
will always be a group, in the nature of things 
never completely assimilable. The very 
existence of this group is one of the best of 
reasons for being careful about adding to our 
population other groups which either are 
relatively unassimilable by their nature, or 
else are here in such large numbers and under 
such conditions as to make it certain that their 
assimilation will take much time. 

Another lesson is that the mere existence 
of a considerable number of foreigners who 
act together in politics is a present and vivid 
obstacle to political action in the free and 
spontaneous interest of the nation as a whole, 
on the part of Congress and other legislative 
bodies. If the numbers already here con- 
stitute such an obstacle, it is one of the best 
of reasons for not increasing the number. 
Indeed, the true inference is that the mistake 
happened years ago; and that we should have 
adopted the policy of restriction before the 
groups reached such numbers as to imperil 
disinterested action from the point of view 
of the whole nation on the very question 
which these immigrants themselves com- 
pose. 

It is a fact to be noted for such value as 
it has, that it seems to be the instinct of the 
general public that senses the menace in- 
herent in these questions, rather than that of 
those leaders who ought to have quicker access 
to the facts. It is this uneasy apprehension 
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of menace on the part of the people, and the 
failure of leaders to act in time, that in turn 
sets up a new link in the chain of problems. 
One cannot, in a few sentences, deal ade- 
quately with the Ku Klux Klan; but can any 
body doubt that the existence of this new and 
formidable “bloc” in our political life might 
have been prevented, or at least minimized, if 
our political leaders had taken steps to keep 
immigration within clearly assimilable pro- 
portions ten or twenty years before they did? 














Mark Sullivan 


If Congress will now act on the subject of im- 
migration in a way that does not seem to 
reflect fear of alien voters, if Congress shows 
that it can and will reflect what is obviously 
the overwhelming mass of public feeling on 
this question—if Congress does this, it will 
be such an assurance as to soften and disarm 
that mixture of deep conviction, and appre- 
hension based on prejudice, the existence of 
which has made it possible for the Ku Klux 
Klan to come into being and spread. 

















Taking the Constitution to the People 


A Nation-Wide Contest and Its High Aim: A More General Knowledge 
and Better Appreciation of the Principles of Constitutional Government 


By ROBERT M. FIELD 


N JANUARY of last year, a group of citi- 
zens of California, among them Mr. 
Eugene E. Prussing, a lawyer of Los 
Angeles, conceived a novel idea for getting 
the Constitution really read and appre- 

ciated. They took this plan to Mr. Harry 
Chandler of the Los Angeles Times. Their 
proposal was to increase knowledge of the 
Constitution by a series of public speaking 
contests conducted simultaneously through- 
out the secondary schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

As a result, on February 18, 1923 an an- 
nouncement appeared in the newspapers in- 
viting all public, private, and parochial 
students from the seventh grade up through 
the last year of high school to compete for a 
prize of $1,500 to be awarded for the best 
oration on the Constitution of the United 
States. No student over nineteen years of 
age was eligible because the dominant purpose 
was to awaken the interest of young boys and 
girls, alert and enthusiastic Americans. 

For eight weeks the contest went strictly 
on its own merits without any publicity aid 
at all. For that matter, there was never any 
artificial stimulus. Yet it produced start- 
ling results. During the months from Feb- 
ruary to June there were 7,738 high school 
orators in fourteen counties of Southern 
California preaching the gospel of respect for 
our institutions. Boys as well as girls com- 
peted. Los Angeles, alone, had 517 enrolled. 
In one of the Bakersfield schools, 487 pupils 
out of a possible 1,032, or 47 per cent., con- 
tended for the prizes offered. 

Mere numbers, however, do not tell the 
story of the contest’s effectiveness. The 
principal thing was that it started discussions. 
When young John Allen, for example, began 
work on his oration, he enlisted the aid of his 
father and mother. With them, he lived 
again through the struggles between Hamilton 
and Jefferson. The public libraries were be- 


sieged. When they were exhausted respect- 
able, finely bound editions from private libra- 
ries of the Federalist, Lord Bryce’s “American 
Commonwealth,” and Beveridge’s “Life of 
John Marshall” came down from the shelves 
for honest and thorough reading. Thus 
John’s father who had always believed in our 
government without thinking or reading much 
about it found a new respect and personal 
allegiance forit. Inthe same way, Alexander 
Nevrouz, who was in John’s class at school 
but whose father and mother came to Cali- 
fornia from Armenia, entered the contest. 
As he studied and prepared for his oration and 
later delivered it at home, his parents learned 
from the lips of their own boy that they had 
become part of “a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” Asa 
result, the Constitution was buttressed not 
only in the homes of its Anglo-Saxon friends 
but among our new neighbors as well. The 
California contest captured the imagination of 
the public. It revealed the wide human in- 
terest and the surprising vitality of an educa- 
tional undertaking which received its impetus 
not from the old but from the young. 
Heartened by the success of the California 
experiment, Mr. Chandler and Mr. Randolph 
Leigh, who had done most of the executive 
work and who now directs the national cam- 
paign, thought in terms of the entire country. 
They appealed to leading publishers through- 
out the United States to assume the task of 
carrying the Constitution to the whole nation. 
Now for the first time in the history of Amer- 
ican journalism scores of representative news- 
papers are banded together to carry out an 
educational campaign devoid of political bias 
and entirely free from any commercial aspect. 
The project is financed by the participating 
newspapers themselves. But it has no pro- 
motion feature. It is a genuinely unsel- 
fish contribution on the part of newspaper 
publishers toward better citizenship. 
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To aid them in the work, the newspapers 
have enlisted the codperation of all school 
authorities. Trustees, superintendants, prin- 
cipals, and teachers themselves have been 
invited to sit on advisory councils and to 
serve as judges with governors, senators, and 
others who have pledged their support. The 
response has been so startlingly unanimous 
that the schools and the newspapers are now 
moving as a unit in this endeavor. 

For practical purposes, the United States 
has been divided into seven zones centering 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Kansas City, and Los Angeles. 
Each of these seven zones is divided into 
forty-nine districts. The contest will start 
with the class asa unit. Throughout all the 
schools in all the zones there will be a simul- 
taneous and systematic elimination until the 
winner in each school is named. The school 
winners thus selected will compete for a 
district prize. It will consist of $50 in cash 
which the winner will receive regardless of 
his subsequent fortune in the process of 
elimination. The district champion will go 
through semi-finals and into finals to deter- 
mine the championship of the seven major 
zones. The reward to each zone champion 
will be a $1,000 prize. On June Ist the zone 


winners will gather in Washington, where 
the President and the Congress will witness 


a contest for the national awards. Mr. 
Coolidge will preside at the final meeting 
and the judges will be nine of the highest 
dignitaries in theland. The first prize will be 
$3,500, the second, $1,000, and the third, 
$500. Thus some high school boy or girl in 
America will win a district prize of $50, a 
zone prize of $1,000, and a grand national prize 
of $3,500, or a total of $4,550. 

The orations, as in the California contest, 
must be original, and must not exceed fifteen 
minutes in delivery. They must also be of 
such a character as to increase interest in and 
respect for the Constitution of the United 
States. A list of suggested subjects for ora- 
tions includes: The Constitution; Washington 
and the Constitution; Hamilton and the Con- 
stitution; Jefferson and the Constitution; 
Madison and the Constitution; Marshall and 
the Constitution; Webster and the Constitu- 
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tion; and Lincoln and the Constitution. To 
arouse among the students of this genera- 
tion interest in the Constitution and in these 
men whose lives were given to it is the central 
idea of the whole project. But it inevitably 
reaches wider than that. Because in addition 
to the work in the schools, the newspapers in 
each territory will devote much time to the 
presentation of the subject before fraternal, 
social, and business organizations. They will 
organize speaker’s bureaus and furnish infor- 
mation whenever it is requested. In like man- 
ner, from now until May the newspapers will 
run series of articles by eminent educators 
and publicists dealing with the subjects and 
personalities to be discussed in the orations. 
These articles will be offered primarily as an 
aid to the contestants. But they will not 
merely facilitate the work of the orators. 
They will also add to the store of public 
knowledge. Thus the newspapers will, for 
the time being, become a kind of people’s 
university, majoring in good government. 
That will be their great codperative non- 
commercial contribution toward sounder 
Americanism. ; 

At a time when the very existence of orderly 
government seems shaken in almost every 
quarter of the globe, the necessity is more 
grave than ever before that the American 
people have a keener knowledge and appre- 
ciation of their institutions. In particular 
they should understand those elements in our 
system of government which have brought us 
to a commanding position among all the 
nations of the earth. If popular government 
is not merely to endure but prosper, then it is 
essential that there be the most widespread 
knowledge on governmental subjects and a 
vigorous willingness to uphold the principles 
that experience has proved worth while. This 
contest seeks to spread that knowledge and 
quicken that enthusiasm by utilizing the 
young people of America. It is launched 
with the conviction that oratory is essentially 
a young art and that it can be most effectively 
employed by those who are young, young in 
years or young in heart. Emphasis is placed 
on the value of having young people acquaint 
themselves with our institutions and then act 
as the apostles of Americanism to their fellows. 





A Woman's Trail Through the 
Wilderness of Finance 


Some people invest for profit; some buy speculative securities for the high return 
they give; some, for the possibility of their advancement in price. This month’s in- 
vestment article, written by a correspondent of the Readers’ Service Bureau of the 
Wor _p’s Work, indicates the study and care that should be attendant upon such invest- 
ment. Most people cannot, or do not, devote the same amount of study to their invest- 
ments that this woman and her husband do, and not many can afford to take the same 
amount of risk with their money. For most people the less speculative, lower yield but 
safer securities are in the long run the most profitable to buy. But if more women would 


go into the matter as thoroughly as this one, they might add to the return on their family’s 
savings—and such study of investment principles would certainly result in the conserva- 
tion of many nest eggs when they come into the sole control of women.— THE EpiTors. 


HE first blaze on my him how to invest about 


trail through the 

wilderness of finance 

was made by my 

father, a successful 
lawyer in one of the larger 
Ohio cities. His investments 
were largely in local mortgages and he taught 
me—his only child—the details of this 
sound but sometimes bothersome form of 
investment. 

When I married | was still fortunate in 
being counted worthy of confidence in 
financial matters, and my husband and | dis- 
cussed and made our investments together. 
At first they were similar to my father’s. 
Then one day, John, my husband, made the 
second blaze on the trail. He came home to 
_ luncheon and announced that he had wired 
an order for 100 shares of United States Steel 
preferred stock, to be bought at the market, 
which was then about 87. 

Advice to buy this stock had come from a 
big New York banker via the banker’s 
brother. It really was too much for people 
of our means to put into one stock, but the 
banker’s advice was sound, and we still have 
those 100 shares of United States Steel pre- 
ferred, regarding it as the backbone of our in- 
vestments, better than many bonds. 

The third blaze on the trail came when John 
brought me some copies of a financial weekly, 
borrowed from the banker’s brother, told me 
to subscribe for it, study it, and decide for 


$6,000 which was then avail- 
able. 

Day and night | studied those 
papers. | learned the difference 
between speculation and in- 
vestment, and also some of the 

different types of investment. And having 
fixed in my mind these elementary principles, 
I talked them over with my husband. He said 
to put this part of his money into the type 
knownas business man’s investments. So after 
more study | decided on a tentative list of 
stocks which | thought suited to our purpose. 
I consulted my financial weekly and with little 
change they approved of my list. 

Now came another blaze along my trail. 
John said: “Jess, you go to New York and 
talk it over with Mr. ,’ the banker who 
bought the United States Steel preferred 
for us. 

I found Mr. Blank kindness personified. 
He considered my list of stocks well chosen 
for our purpose, told me much more than | 
previously knew about them, and gave me 
some suggestions. | gave the order to buy 
the stocks, and wired John to send the money 
to Mr. Blank’s firm. 

This was my final list, and their cost: 


10 Shares Southern Pacific at 927. 

10 Shares Northern Pacific at 109. 

10 Shares Union Pacific at 148%. 

10 Shares Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 983. 
20 Shares Lehigh Valley at 1493. 
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' This was in July, 1913. We still hold all of 
these stocks. In March, 1922, the dividend 
rate on Northern Pacific was cut from 7 per 
cent. to 5 per cent., and it has remained a 
5 per cent. stock. There have been no other 
dividends passed or reduced. For a “ busi- 
ness man’s investment”’ this is a satisfactory 
record. After this we made other similar in- 
vestments through our banker without going 
to the city. 

Throughout the war we bought heavily, for 
us, of all the Liberty issues. We also havea 
considerable portion of our funds in farm 
mortgages, bought through a well recom- 
mended firm, as well as in high grade bonds 
such as the St. Louis and San Francisco prior 
lien issues. When my father’s property 
passed to me, John and | agreed that my 
funds should have a rather more conservative 
type of investment than we had chosen for 
much of his savings. I had about $20,000 
which could easily be converted into cash. 
This time John went to New York, went to 
one of the largest and best bond houses in the 
city and bought: 


Idaho Power Co. 5s due 1947. 

Northwestern Electric Co. 6s due 1935. 

Texas Electric Railway Co. 5s due 1947. 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. 5s due 1933. 
lowa Railway & Light Co. 5s due 1932. 

Sierra & San Francisco Power 5s due 1949. 


These are sound unlisted bonds. 
yielded an average of about 6 per cent. 

The next blaze on the trail came in Febru- 
ary, 1921. We had been saving John’s money 
hoping for low prices in the stock market. 
We decided on this time to buy, and the time 
seemed so favorable that | urged John to 
borrow $10,000 in addition to the $10,000 
which he had to invest. To this he agreed, 
and told me to go to New York to invest the 
money. 

Investing $20,000 seemed a heavy respon- 
sibility, but not so heavy and anxious as the 
investing of $6,000 had seemed in 1913. 
Through these years | had been giving most of 
my spare time to the study of investments. 
To the financial weekly | had added three 
periodicals having financial departments. 
After intensive study and the making of a 
tentative list of securities, | wrote to all of 
these periodicals for their advice. And when 
| reached New York I took the liberty of 
calling upon the Financial Editor of the 


They 


The World’s Work 


Wor_p’s Work and asking his opinion as to 
subscribing for an investors’ service, mention- 
ing three which | had in mind. He approved 
the first, fully commended the second, and 
told me the third was inclined to lead its 
clients into too much speculation. I may 
mention that clients of that third service have 
recently had very heavy losses through 
following its advice. I was nearly decided 
on the second, but added to my assurance by 
calling up the office of my financial weekly and 
adding their approval. Next | went to the 
office of the service | had selected and had a 
consultation with the director of the service. 
Then with my rather long list cut down, re- 
vised and re-revised by the help of my 
financial weekly, the WorLp’s Work, and my 
investment service, | went to Mr. Blank, the 
banker, and he painstakingly reviewed the 
list with me, and with only slight changes | 
gave the buying order. This was the list and 
the cost: 


70 Shares Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. at 46%. 

50 Shares Southern Pacific at 742. 

45 Shares Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at 47. 

65 Shares Rock Island 7 per cent. preferred at 703. 

50 Shares Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie at 693. 

38 Shares Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pre- 
ferred at 363. 

38 Shares Missouri Pacific preferred at 343. 


The last two are non-dividend-paying stocks 


and considerably speculative. The St. Paul 
preferred last summer | switched into Mis- 
souri Pacific preferred, because there seemed 
more imminent prospect of Missouri Pacific 
making dividend payments, and because its 
dividends are cumulative. The Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and S. Ste. Marie | sold within a year 
at a slight loss, as there seemed to be condi- 
tions not favoring the road. The Pacific Gas 
& Electric | sold in February, 1923, at 82%, be- 
cause of some litigation which the company 
was having. On this stock the appreciation in 
price, the regular dividends, and the two stock 
dividends almost exactly doubled our money 
in the two years. The other stocks of this 
purchase are appreciating in value, have regu- 
larly paid their dividends, and we still hold 
them. 

During the summer of 1921, | became con- 
vinced that the money invested in the unlisted 
public utility bonds could be used to better 
advantage in some of the long term bonds and 
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good stocks then selling so low. 1! wrote to 
our bond house for advice. They wrote me 
an almost curt note to the effect that bonds 
offering higher interest rate were callable and 
1 might better keep the bonds | had. Now 
I knew about, and was not interested in, the 
new callable issues to which they referred. 
So | studied again, made a tentative list, 
wrote for advice to my financial weekly, to 
the three magazines, and to my financial ser- 
vice, and again went to New York. 

When | reached New York | consulted the 
head of my financial service, telling him that | 
wished to deal with a bond house which would 
give me advice on the entire market rather 
than on just the securities which they had to 
sell. He suggested that for my purpose a 
broker might be preferred. He gave me a 
note of introduction to the head of the invest- 
ment department of the brokerage firm which 
did his own buying and selling. I wrote to 
the Wor_Lp’s Work for confirmation of this 
recommendation, and was told that the firm 
was one of the old and most reliable ones in 
the city. Then with my security list which 
had been revised and cut down through the 
consultation in person and by letter, | went 
to this brokerage firm and talked with the 
head of the investment department and with 
their bond specialist. 

Now the bonds | held were a sound invest- 
ment, but the stocks and bonds | had under 
consideration were nearly as safe, offered a 
larger return and greater prospect of apprecia- 
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tion. While somewhat speculative, they had 
a high degree of safety as to principal, but 
with the possibility of a passed dividend or 
interest payment. This degree of risk I was 
in a position to take, so after again consulting 
the head of the investment department, | 
gave him the order to sell my utility bonds 
and to buy the following list—the order was to 
buy “at the market,” and | give the cost: 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Rock Island 6 per cent. preferred . . 614 
Rensselaer & Saratoga R. R. Co. (Guaran- 
teed by Delaware & Hudson) . 1052 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 5s due 1966 56 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. adjust- 
ment 6s due 1955. 68 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co. ist & 
refunding 4s due 1949... 
lowa Central Ry. Co. 1st & & refunding 4S due 
Ra & we « 5 40 


1053 


403 


The last two were decidedly speculative. 
Of these I bought only two bonds each. On 
these there is a deferred interest payment, but 
the principal is well secured and interest pay- 
ments will probably soon be resumed. We 
still hold all of this list. They have paid 
regularly, with the exceptions noted, and all 
of the companies are in increasingly sound 
position. 

I cheerfully took a substantial loss on the 
utility bonds I sold; and now I receive on the 
securities with which I replaced them about 
$300 a year more income. 
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A RED LETTER BOOK GUIDE 


A Concise and Comprehensive Survey of Recent and Current Books 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 
HISTORY 


ECENT archeological excavations have 
rendered so many ancient histories obsolete 
that an entirely new historical literature 
has risen about the Orient of absorbing in- 

terest. Out of the past is coming by far the great- 
est news of to-day. We await with breathless ex- 
citement the announcement of some new discovery, 
surpassing as it does even the astonishing record 
of science. Indeed, we should all realize that at 
this present period we are facing one of the most 
dramatic moments of all time, in these two con- 
trasting viewpoints, being brought so closely to- 
gether: science on the one hand and archeology on 
the other. As a piece of bookmaking alone, the 
“History of Assyria,” by A. T. Olmstead, Pro- 
fessor of History and Curator of the Oriental 
Museum in the University of Illinois (Scribner’s. 
$7.50), would be notable. This work throughout 
is evidently a great labor of love. Not too much 
praise can be given to the numerous illustrations. 

As a kind of background for Professor Olm- 
stead’s history we have “The Life of the An- 
cient East,” by James Baikie (Macmillan. $4), 


with a special account of Tutankhamen and his 
tomb. No more thrilling story has ever been told. 
Modern fiction shrinks before it. 

Coming down swiftly to more modern times, we 
have “‘ The Lost Kingdom of Burgundy,” by Robert 
J. Casey (Century. $4), and “Diplomatic Por- 
traits,” by W. P. Cresson (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$4). In the latter book, America’s relative posi- 
tion in the period following the Napoleonic wars is 
revealed as being not dissimilar to her position now, 
in her attitude toward her Allies. Mr. Cresson 
has made this opportunity the occasion for giving 
us excellent pen portraits of some of the chief 
actors in the post-Napoleonic period: Napoleon 
himself, J. Q. Adams, Metternich, etc. This ex- 
cellent book would have been improved and more 
complete if, in the front, he had given us a short 
historical summary of the whole period. As for 
“Burgundy,” it is possible that the reader may not 
share my historical enthusiasm, but a book such as 
Mr. Casey gives us is a book to be secreted and taken 
upin the attic on arainyday. Romance! What bet- 
ter romance than the tale of a poor lost kingdom? 


BOOKS ABOUT AMERICA 


T SEEMS to be a fact that no great book about 
the American Constitution, comparable, say, 
to Walter Bagehot’s book on the English Con- 
stitution, has yet been written. Bryce’s 

“American Commonwealth,” in its chapters on 
the Constitution, is about as good as any. Elliott’s 


Debates, a source book, is absorbing if one has the 
kind of mind that takes delight in historical re- 
search. And for good writing, as well also for 
source material, nothing is better of course than 
Hamilton’s Federalist papers. 

A book just published, ‘‘ The Constitution of the 
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United States,” by Robert Livingston Schuyler 
(Macmillan. $1.50), is quite short and quite read- 
able. It is an historical survey of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, by the Associate Professor 
of History in Columbia. The Constitution should 
have been printed with it. And if, in addition, 
Mr. Schuyler had added a short bibliography, this 
little book would have been much improved. 
Other recent books on the Constitution, to which | 
have already called attention, are by James M. 
Beck, Frederic Jesup Stimson, and Thomas James 
Norton. These writers are all able, especially 
Mr. Beck, who is a contemporaneous authority. 
It seems a pity that the study of our Constitution 
should be so neglected in our public schools. 

As for the history of our country in general, an- 
other recent book, very practical and good, is 
“The Great Game of Politics,’ by Frank R. Kent 
(Doubleday, Page. $2.50). In spite of what the 
author says about his work in his preface, it is one 
of the best books | have seen, giving as it does a 
thoroughly practical account of the political game 
as it is now played on our political stage. ‘‘This 
book,” declares Mr. Kent, ‘‘does not pretend to be 
profound. There have been a great many 
brilliant and able volumes written on these sub- 
jects. .” etc. In my opinion it is a mistake 
to begin such a really useful book as this with a 
note of apology. Most of the alleged brilliantly 
written books on politics are thoroughly stupid. 
When a book is announced as profound, it is al- 
most always dull and is likely to be ignorant as 
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well. Mr. Kent’s book is neither. It tells what 
we want to know, indeed, what every voter ought 
to know. Politics, as a rule, is nothing but human 
nature thinly disguised under a superficial mass of 
red tape which deceives nobody except the simple 
minded. It is profound only in the sense that 
human nature is profound. 

Slight mention has already been made in this 
Guide of ‘The United States” (from the discovery 
of the American continent to the end of the World 
War), by William Henry Hudson and Irwin S. 
Guernsey (Stokes. $5). In going over this book 
again | am greatly impressed with its quality and, so 
far as I am able to judge, its great accuracy. It is 
printed on English paper and is finely illustrated. | 
take pleasure in cordially recommending it in con- 
nection with the other books mentioned here, be- 
cause, at this period of the world’s history, it seems 
to me that all citizens should take as much time as 
possible to study the institutions under which we 
are governed. Especially is this now true, with a 
presidential campaign beginning to materialize 
before our eyes. In addition, I should like also 
to call attention to the great historical work of 
James Ford Rhodes, a monument of historical 
clarity and delight, of which we may well be proud, 
as we may be also of Mr. Beveridge’s “‘Life of John 
Marshall.” Much accurate information on our 
constitution and history can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, and 
in the publications of the Constitutional League, 
whose offices are in New York. 


PURELY PERSONAL 


NE of the most distressing handicaps to 
this Guide is the constant temptation to 
quote from the books mentioned and the 
stern limitations of space. For example, 

in “W. S. Gilbert, His Life and Letters,” by Sidney 
Dark and Rowland Grey (Doran. $5), this temp- 
tation is so acute that one is reduced to abject 
silence on the threshold. Whatever is meritorious 
and distinguished and tuneful in our comic opera 
can easily be traced to Gilbert and Sullivan. How 
much worse everything would be to-day if they 
had not lived! Perhaps the most interesting thing 
in this life of Gilbert is the fact that the man was 
an exact man. His method was the method of the 
practical man of affairs. He was like Shakespeare. 
In fact, is it not true that the finest artists have all 
been methodical workers? When we see so many 
of our smart young men to-day making a fetish of 
their irresponsibilities, we need to revert to Gilbert 
to see that the two greatest words back of all art 
are “Work” and “Form.” This book is a great 
contribution to the literature of biography. And 
Gilbert’s death so became him! 

And consider what an immense mental gap lies 
between a man like Gilbert and a man like John 


Patterson, whose life, under the sub-title of a 
“Pioneer in Industrial Welfare,” written by Samuel 
Crowther, has just been issued by Doubleday, Page 


($5). Yet Mr. Patterson, with his abiding sym- 
pathy for human nature and his undoubted sense of 
humor (though not expressed in delicate shades of 
word meanings), would, and quite possibly did, 
laugh over those immortal lines: 


“A magnet hung in a hardware shop 
And all around was a loving crop 
Of scissors and needles, nails and knives, 
Offering love for all their lives!” 


Mr. Gilbert would have made a wonderful comic 
opera out of Mr. Patterson’s Dayton, with a cash 
register breathing forth dulcet sounds. Doubtless 
he would have understood Mr. Patterson also— 
the man who loved other men, and, without literary 
charm, yet builded so well. 

If one wishes to read a truly noble book about a 
great woman, I can recommend “Pierre Curie,” by 
Marie Curie (including also biographical notes), 
so admirably translated by Charlotte and Vernon 
Kellogg (Macmillan. $2.25). Madame Curie’s 
account of her domestic life, its struggles and per- 
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plexities amid the great work she and her husband 
were accomplishing, and his tragic death, told with 
such simplicity, is one of the most moving revela- 
tions | have read for a long time. 

Getting back to America, the Atlantic Monthly 
Press has just issued a short life of President Cool- 
idge, by Edward Elwell Whiting ($1.50), entitled: 
“A Contemporary Estimate.” Very easy would 
it have been for the author to have slopped over. 


‘Thomas L. Masson 


He has not done so. His little book is terse, 
dignified, almost taciturn. It is the kind of book 
I should think Mr. Coolidge would approve of, not 
because of flattery but because of its tone. 

Finally, we have a life of Robert Louis Stevenson 
by Rosaline Masson (Stokes. $2.50). Miss Mas- 
son is a daughter of David Masson. Her book is 
an accomplished piece of work, written with re- 
straint and taste. 


CRITICISM AND LITERATURE 


HE critics have undoubtedly broken loose. 

America is the target and the moron is the 

theme. Who first invented the moron | 

do not know, but I suspect Mr. Mencken. 
In his “‘ Prejudices,” published several years ago, 
he did pioneer work as a critic of America, following 
somewhat closely after the manner of Shaw in 
England. Then came the war and following this 
bloody incident in human affairs (speaking chrono- 
logically) appeared a succession of volumes of re- 
volt. Stuart Sherman did his bit. Several Har- 
vard graduates joined in the chorus. The army 
intelligence tests, by means of which it was con- 
jectured that the average mentality in this country 
was about twelve years, provoked an acrimonious 
controversy still going on. Tosum up, according to 
the critics America is a country inhabited by a race 
of morons, utterly devoid of art, beauty, or, in fact, 
anything at all worth considering except in terms 
of withering contempt. The strange part of it all 
is that these gentlemen continue to live here. _ It is 
not my business to take sides, this being only a 
guide. But I can-say quite privately that, having 
been an editor most of my own life, | have noticed 
that the most virulent critic of America is always 
willing to sell his wares where he can get the most 
money forthem. But that of course is “business.” 

In “Random Studies in the Romantic Chaos” 
Francis A. Waterhouse (McBride. $2.50) has, | 
am bound to state, produced a volume of criticism 
of no mean merit. Compared with Mencken he 
roars rather feebly, but his remarks are exceedingly 
penetrating. Nothing suits him, of course. That 
we take for granted. He is very much influenced 
by the French school. Heis very smart. Perhaps 
the best thing in his book is his estimate of O. 
Henry, but what he says about Philistines is lively 
reading enough. 

But for real, worth while literature, | can recom- 
mend much more highly than this, a book called 
“Art Piinciples in Literature,” by Francis P. 
Donnelly (Macmillan. $1.50). Doctor Donnelly has 
a good deal to say about modern art and literature 
and, in my opinion, hits the nail on the head. His 
book ought to be read by those who believe too 
highly in the intellectuals and wish to know the 
truth, 

From these two books, both of them “new” in the 


sense that one applies the word “fresh” to candy, 
we turn with a highly wrought anticipation, not to 
be disappointed, to two books by more mature and 
genuine Americans: “The Praise of Folly,” by Bliss 
Perry (Houghton, Mifflin. $2), and ‘The Cheer- 
ful Giver,” by Samuel McChord Crothers (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $2). Both of these books, assuming 
that one likes essays and literature and life, are 
simply delightful. They have maturity, wisdom, 
wit, good nature, discernment, and the right kind of 
Americanism. After reading them at leisure, one 
feels much more comfortable about one’s country. 

Two other books, which, however, do not group 
themselves together, may be considered as com- 
panions. They are: “Stephen Crane, a Study in 
American Letters,’ by Thomas Beer (Knopf. 
$2.50), with an introduction by Joseph Conrad; 
and “Inward Ho!” by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page. $1.75.) Thomas Beer is one 
of our best short story writers. He tells about 
Crane, that young genius who came out of Newark 
and started a school of literature, the literature of 
naturalism. Incidentally Beer pays his respects 
to Henry James, a “kind” man. It’s a great little 
book, very well done indeed. As for Morley’s 
book, it is a very delicate affair, and amazingly 
difficult to produce. Morley puts into it precisely 
the kind of thing that is needed in America. As an 
antidote for sentimentality, and as a kind of guide 
to genuine intimacy, it is a great contribution to 
human nature. 

The last book on this list is by an English writer, 
and I cannot even now mention it without a thrill. 
It is ‘The Continuity of Letters,” by John Bailey 
(Oxford. $4.20). There are some books which 
carry with them a literary atmosphere quite in- 
describable. This is that kind of a book. If you 
don’t care for literature, don’t read it. If you do 
care for literature, it is great reading about life 
and art in English poetry: Shakespeare, Don 
Quixote, and above all Wordsworth. The author 
has delicate humor, a fine sense of word values, a 
splendid literary intuition, and writes because he 
loves it. 

In conclusion, if you like books as books, | 
should mention “Books in Black or Red,” by Ed- 
mund Lester Pearson (Macmillan. $3.50), a very 
enjoyable bookish book. 
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RELIGION 


HE battle between the Fundamentalists 

and the Evolutionists, while much of it 

consists largely of parlor fireworks, is be- 

coming more acute all the time, and, if we 
may judge by the acts of some state legislatures 
and the resolutions passed and the debates in prog- 
ress in religious bodies, is occupying the attention 
of the great mass of thinking (and unthinking) 
mankind. Extreme pessimists declare that our 
civilization is breaking up. Extreme optimists de- 
clare that we are on the threshold of a spiritual 
renaissance such as the world has never before 
seen. For this reason, during the last six months 
I have been endeavoring to make as complete a 
survey as possible of the whole mass of contempor- 
ary literature on this subject, with a view to giving 
my readers a list of a few books which, taken to- 
gether, will present a complete idea of this entire 
subject in the shortest space possible; for most of 
us are very much occupied and cannot afford to 
read at great length. The volumes that follow 
should be taken in connection with the remarks 
made in the last number of this magazine, under 
this head. 

First on my list is “‘ Religious Perplexities,” by 
L. P. Jacks, Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford (Doran. $1), a very short book by a very 
great writer, who puts the question to us fairly in 
the simplest words. It should be read as an in- 
troduction to the subject. It is better, however, 
not to form any definite conclusions from what Mr. 
Jacks presents, even if he invites one to do so, 
which, I should say, he distinctly does not. He 
arouses one. Next I should take an even shorter 
book, being only an address delivered by Bertrand 
Russell entitled ‘Free Thought and Official Prop- 
aganda” (Huebsch. 75 cents), which states, in 
brief form and in the most accomplished manner, 
the agnostic-scientific point of view. I hasten to 
reiterate, what doubtless is of no importance to 
anybody but myself, that I don’t agree with Mr. 
Russell at all in his spiritual ignorance, but that | 
do consider him the best writer in England on sci- 
ence. He is performing a great service in putting 
the rationalistic point of view so clearly. 

Following these two contrasting volumes, it 
would be well to take up the much discussed book 
by Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, a man 
whose utterances on religion have caused such 
widespread discussion. In “Fifty Years” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $1), Bishop Lawrence gives a kind 
of historical résumé of his own spiritual career. As 
an individual contribution to this subject, his little 
volume is intensely interesting and extremely 
valuable. Another individual contribution is from 
the woman’s point of view: “His Religion and 
Hers,” by Charlotte Perkins Gilman (Century. 
$1.75), developing the author’s theory that religion 


is a man-made affair. This book of Mrs. Gilman’s 
moved me not at all, but it is worth while as por- 
traying a certain slant. “The Birth and Growth 
of Religion,” by George Foot Moore (Scribner’s. 
$1.50), goes back into origins and presents a fairly 
coherent account of the ‘emergence of the gods.” 

After reading these books, let us now plunge into 
the middle of Main Street and yield ourselves to 
the seductive ecclesiastical vulgarities of William 
Jennings Bryan, whose “In His Image, an Answer 
to Darwin” (Revell. $1.75), now in its ninth edi- 
tion, presents the Fundamentalist point without 
gloves. Most of the religious intellectuals froth 
at the mouth when Bryan’s name is mentioned, 
and are speechless with contempt and indignation 
to think that anything he states should be taken 
seriously by anybody. We are not now, however, 
concerned with any personal beliefs except as they 
make a part of our survey. And we must remem- 
ber that Mr. Bryan has a large following and swings 
a wicked polemic. He carries his crowd with him. 
He is experienced in political manipulation and 
has all the tricks of Main Street in his bag. He is 
a born fighter and, being without taste or scruples, 
is almost invulnerable. His book, if I may descend 
to a paradox, is so passionate in its denunciation of 
Darwinism as to be almost inarticulate. In con- 
trast to it, now read another very brief pamphlet: 
“Evolution and Religion,” by Henry Fairfield 
Osborn (Scribner’s. 75 cents), which is an answer 
to Bryan; and follow this up with ‘‘ Human Life as 
the Biologist Sees It,” by Vernon Kellogg (Holt. 
$1.50); and with “Can I Bea Christian?” by James 
O. Hannay (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50); and you will 
then begin to realize why we are in the midst of so 
much confusion of thought, for each one of these 
books is “different.” 

As a kind of historical breathing spell, take 
up “Modern Religious Cults and Movements,” 
by Gaius Glenn Atkins (Revell. $2.50). The 
author has been at pains to give an account of the 
whole religious field. His book, unfortunately, is 
marred by too much personal bias, thinly con- 
cealed. But at least we know what the cults are. 
Before concluding with one book reserved to the 
last, | shall mention four others. They are: “What 
is Mysticism?” by the Rev. Charles M. Addison 
(Macmillan. 75 cents), a brief account of a most 
important branch of spiritual history; ‘“‘The Life 
of the Spirit and the Life of To-day,” by Evelyn 
Underhill (Dutton. $2.50); “Outlines of a Phil- 
osophy of Religion,” by Auguste Sabatier (Doran. 
$2.50), a new edition of an old book, one of 
the most remarkable ever written; and also a 
new edition, published by Longmans, Green ($4), 
of William James’s “Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience.” I can assure the reader that having, as 
stated, gone over our entire religious literature, I 
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find this last book more extensively quoted to-day 
than any other. It is a masterpiece of philoso- 
phical religious interpretation. 


The last book on my list is just out. ‘‘Nine- 


teenth Century Evolution and After,” by the 
Rev. Marshall Dawson, an American clergyman 
(Macmillan. $1.50), is in many respects a great 


Thomas L. Masson 


book—one of the very best books by an Ameri- 
can that I have seen. It is deceptive because, 
being apparently a first book, the style is uneven. 
But it is the only book I have seen that handles 
both the Fundamentalist and the Evolutionist side 
with real intelligence, without prejudice, with basic 
common sense, and with splendid good nature. 


SCIENCE 


BOOK which aims to, and actually does, 
give an account of progress in science, is 
almost asephemeral asa newspaper. Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson, in his former book, 

‘Creative Chemistry,” which has had such a re- 
markable sale, was able to make a book which now, 
after some years, is practically as good asever. Dr. 
Slosson, as everybody knows, is the head of a very 
valuable science service which, located at Washing- 
ton, spreads scientific information throughout the 
country. In collaboration with Otis W. Caldwell, 
he has just issued a new book on science entitled: 
“Science Remaking the World” (Doubleday, Page. 
$2.50), which contains a chronological chart of 
great inventions and sixteen articles by leading 
specialists on Gasoline, Evolution, Insects, Elec- 
trons, Coal tar, and many other subjects. It is 
an admirable survey, and ought to be brought up 
to date and reissued every year as an annual. 
Another book which I cannot consider so good, in 
spite of the publicity methods launching it and 
the encomiums lavished upon it by distinguished 
people, is: ““The New Decalogue of Science,” 
by Albert Edward Wiggam (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50). 
This book, very attractively written, is a quite 
superficial essay, on the state of the world con- 
sidered from a biological and mechanistic view 
point. Mr. Wiggam believes in heredity and in 
eugenics of the right sort, thinks that we are in a 
bad way, calls upon all literary men who are now 
criticising too much to lend their aid, rather scouts 
the “spirit of Christ’’ as being impractical, and has 
a plan. 1 don’t wish to be unfair to Mr. Wiggam. 
Undoubtedly his book is stimulating. But it is 
too perfervid. For example. Dr. Slosson is frankly 
a popularizer of science. He is a plain man, giving 
out facts and news and as accurate information 
as he can get together, for the benefit of everybody. 


Mr. Wiggam suggests the unscientific mind, em- 
ploying a method that is too generalizing. The 
fact is that a vast accumulation of assembled facts © 
leaves us very much where we began. We really 
know but little about theunderlying causeof things. 
What we are here for is to keep going, with good 
courage, gathering our facts and doing our best to 
be accurate.- For this reason, it is perhaps well to 
mention that in the arid regions of the higher 
mathematics, there have been great doings re- 
cently, which are “caviare to the general” but 
none the less important. Ina highly difficult book 
for the layman, one which I cannot recommend 
for popular reading, ‘“The Quantum Theory,” by 
Fritz Reiche (Dutton. No price given), the learned 
author reveals some of the possibilities of this new 
theory of mathematics, which, first formulated by 
Max Planck, bids fair to revolutionize the whole 
mathematical world. We must remember that the 
material results which are hurled at us in the shape 
of so many startling practical inventions, and of 
which Dr. Slosson gives such a good account, as a 
rule have their origin in the realm of the higher ma- 
thematics. It was the astonishing genius of Charles 
Proteus Steinmetz, who recently died, that, in the 
region of the calculus, revolutioned the alternating 
currents for the General Electric Company with 
such new accretions of power. The world has now 
been reduced by the Italian mathematicians to 
three symbols, indicated by the words: “zero,” 
“number,” and “‘going after.”” Bohr’s recent revela- 
tions with regard to the law governing the energies 
of electrons, and new applications of the law of re- 
lativity—all these discoveries and more which are 
entirely beyond the comprehension of ordinary 
minds, bid fair within the near future to usher in 
an entirely new and hitherto undreamed of era in 
the material history of the human race. 


ART 


T IS a great pleasure to note here the pains- 
taking efforts and the distinguished accom- 
plishments of Mr. Royal Cortissoz in the 
cause of our genuine American art. Mr. 

Cortissoz’s latest book, “American Artists” 
(Scribner’s. $3), is before me, and it is as fine a 
piece of human writing and sympathetic insight as 
I have seen in many a long day. The fact is, as 
I have elsewhere said in another field, we deprecate 


ourselves in this country altogether too much. 
It unfortunately happens for our peace of mind 
that America is a place where the artistic and lit- 
erary wares of other nations are dumped. The re- 
sult is that the real America is obscured in the 
popular vision. This attitude is not made any 
more promising by the new race of critics (referred 
to elsewhere in the Guide this month) who, largely 
influenced by foreign decadence, and _ utterly 
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ignorant of our own possibilities, are constantly 
decrying the land of their birth. I cannot say 
here anything more about this book of Mr. Cortis- 
soz except this: Read it! It is the duty of each 
and every one of us to know more about our own 
American art and artists. For this reason | 
recommend also the new series, ‘ Distinguished 
American Artists” (Stokes. $1 each), just issued, 
of which Winslow Homer and Abbott H. Thayer, 
are fine examples. These little books give repro- 
ductions of some of the best work of these fine 
American artists. Also, | would call attention to 
““A History of Art,” Volume I, by H. B. Cotterill 
(Stokes. $10). Mr. Cotterill has had such a vast 
field to cover that of necessity he has had to dis- 
criminate very largely. He has produced a very 
fine work, the typography and illustrations (more 
than three hundred) being quite remarkable. 

“The Enjoyment and Use of Color,” by Walter 
Sargent (Scribner’s. $2.50), deals with a subject 
which, if | am not mistaken, has been sadly neg- 
lected. Mr. Sargent approaches it in the right 
manner. His work is scientific, not over technical, 
and, it seems to me, fundamental. 

“On Making and Collecting Etchings,” by E. 
Hesketh Hubbard (Boni & Liveright. $4), is an- 
other book that I can commend, if one is interested 
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in the subject. It tells how etchings are made, 
and even how to make them. 

“Egyptian Art, Introductory Studies,’”’ by Prof. 
Jean Capart, translated by Warren Dawson (Stokes. 
$5.), has sixty-five illustrations, contains a practic- 
ally complete bibliography, and is very valuable to 
one interested in Egypt. 

A very compact little book, nicely printed on 
calendared paper, is: ‘A History of Painting,” by 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. (Holt. $3.50). It is 
filled with illustrations of great paintings in minia- 
ture, and can easily be carried about in the pocket. 
A true conception of real art lies at the basis of our 
national life, of which the superficial exterior con- 
sists of rotten politics, vulgar movies, and other 
abnormal things. For this reason, I feel more 
strongly than ever that we ought to know at least 
what art is and how much real art there is about 
us. We must go back to Egypt and early Italy, 
but this study must inevitably reveal to us our 
own hidden possibilities. 

The Manual Arts Press (Peoria, Illinois) has 
just issued a little book: ‘‘Art Training for Life and 
Industry,” by Charles Alpheus Bennett ($1), 
which has the great merit of being stimulating and 
at the same time comprehensive enough, as an 
introduction to the subject. 


FICTION 


ICEYMAN STEPS,” by Arnold Bennett 
(Doran. $2), is the best novel | have seen 
this month. Mr. Bennett conceals a grim, 
sardonic, and really tragic story under the 

outer face of good nature. It is off hand. Great 
writing. It is distinctly not a time killer. Needs 
to be read with care. 

In contrast to Bennett we have “Janet March,” 
by Floyd Dell (Knopf. $2.50). Mr. Dell has almost 
as many characters as Turgenev, but alas! he is not 
Turgenev. The Russian had a method of writing, 
however, that | commend to Mr. Dell. He wrote 
at great length and then cut down his story to 
a fraction of the original draft. Mr. Dell should 
do this. His book contains too many words to the 
acre. 

I enjoyed “Sometimes,” by Olive Wadsley 
(Dodd, Mead. $2). There is nothing original 
about it, yet the author had succeeded in making it 
readable. It is like one of those assembled cars 
where each part has been taken from a different 
make. It has all been tested before. An English 
story. 

Two books of action are “The Banner of the 
Bull,” by Rafael Sabatini (Houghton, Mifflin. $2), 
and “Silk,” by Samuel Merwin (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2)—both of them very readable, as adventure 
tales. 

I am glad the publishers have made a reissue of 
“Birth,” by Zona Gale (Macmillan. $1.75). This 


is a good story by an American girl who, in spite of 
the fact that she once took a prize, is a fine writer, 
and one from whom I expect still greater things. 

As for “The High Place,” by James Branch Ca- 
bell (McBride. $2.50), a book which has been so 
much lauded by the intellectuals (which is specific 
title for the lowest form of human intelligence), 
Mr. Cabell’s indecency does not fool anybody who 
has had any genuine encounter with genuine life 
and genuine literature. I feel like saying almost 
the same thing about Sherwood Anderson’s 
“Horses and Men” (Huebsch. $2), a book of short 
stories by another much overestimated writer, 
whose chief reputation has come from the same 
sort of thing. I must say, however, that this book 
is better and perhaps less offensive than many of 
his others. 

As homely as it is, it is a relief to turn from this 
sort of thing to “Doctor Nye,” by Joseph C, 
Lincoln (Appleton. $2). Mr. Lincoln is a con- 
scientious worker in a purely American field and 
has succeeded in introducing an American atmos- 
phere into real stories, which we are not ashamed 
to have in our homes. This alone entitles him to 
distinction. 

“The Happy Isles,” by Basil King (Harper’s. 
$2), comes very close to being a first rate book, but 
just misses it. The reader never quite loses him- 
self in the story. In short, to use a trite phrase, 
it isn’t quite convincing. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desks that 
we have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
things include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and 
a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us:—THE Epitors. 


HAT Manner of Man is Mellonr”’ 
This question has been asked many 
thousands of times since the quiet 
and retiring Secretary of the Treasury startled 


and delighted the 
country with his pro- 
posal of a scheme of 
drastic tax reduction. 
The question will be 
answered in the 
Worvp’s Work next 
month by John K. 
Barnes. The answer 
includes the story of 
his rise to control of 
the great banking 
house of Mellon in 
Pittsburgh, and many 
illuminating anecdotes 
of him as business man 
and public character. 


Gov. Albert Cabell 
Ritchie, of Maryland, 
is the first man in the 
history of his state to 
achieve a second term 
in the chief executive 
office. This fact pre- 
supposes an original 
character and unusual 
force in public policy. 
Governor Ritchie will 
tell “ What | Am Try- 
ing to Do” in the 
Wor-p’s Work next 
month. 


William LeRoy Em- 
mett is now the leading 








IVE hundred dollars for the best ser- 
} mon is offered by the WorLp’s Work 

Magazine. The Wortp’s Work be- 
lieves that there is more interest in spiritual 
truth to-day than ever before in history. 
For this reason, this secular magazine is 
offering its pages as a “printed pulpit,” from 
which ministers, lay or clerical, of any de- 
nomination may project their message. 

Theological argument is barred by the 
Editors. But any kind of sermon that makes 
real the spiritual life to doubting, or anxious, 
or weary human hearts, is welcome. 

Manuscripts may be of any lengthless than 
four thousand words. They should be type- 
written, and accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for return if unavail- 
able. A carbon copy should be retained by 
the author. They should be addressed to 
The Sermon Editor, The Wor.tp’s Work, 
Garden City, New York. No manuscript 
received later than April 1, 1924, will be 
considered. If no sermon received is deemed 
suitable for publication, no award will be 
made, but this contingency is not anticipated 
except as a remote possibility. If more 
than one manuscript is accepted by the 
Editors, the extra manuscripts will be paid 
for at the magazine’s usual rates. 

The Editors themselves will pass upon 
the sermons, as they wish them chosen for 
their appeal to the layman only. No 
further details than the foregoing are neces- 
sary, and the Editors, therefore, beg to be 
excused from answering inquiries in advance 
of their final decision. 








engineer of the General Electric Company’s 
staff. Recently announcement was made in 
the newspapers of his invention of the mer- 
cury vapor engine, which generates as much 


power as the most effi- 
cient steam engine, 
with only half the fuel. 
Scientists declare that 
this invention rivals 
in importance the in- 
vention of the steam 
engine itself. Mr. 
Emmett earlier 
achieved distinctionas 
the originator of the 
electrically-driven 
battleship. Next 
month the Wor.p’s 
Work will publish an 
article about him and 
his new invention. 


“Must Murder Be 
the Price of Coal?” 
This is not a meta- 
phorical question, but 
a sober inquiry into 
the abominations of 
bloody war that have 
become a chronic dis- 
ease in this basic 
American industry. 
The hideous scenes at 
Herrin, Illinois, were 
only a larger-scale en- 
actment of similar 
scenes of almost 
weekly occurrence in 
the coal fields. Carl 
C. Dickey, of the staff 
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of the Wortp’s Work, has been studying 
the facts in this endemic civil war, and will 
present them in a series of articles beginning 
in the WorLp’s Work next month. 


“The Modernists’’: Several months ago, 
the WorLp’s Work saw the gathering clouds 
which recently broke in the storm over 
Modernism and Fundamentalism in the 
Protestant churches. The magazine com- 


missioned Rollin Lynde Hartt to visit the 
front line of this battle, and his articles in 
recent issues have made clear the inner mean- 
ing of the news that has flooded the papers. 
In next month’s issue, Mr. Hartt will describe 
the latest developments in this battle, which 
is now nearing its critical stage. 


The following twinkle of an eye is too much 
appreciated on this rainy day (rain on Long 
Island in January!) to be resisted. It comes 
from Williamstown, Massachusetts: 


Thank you for publishing, in your January 
issue, Mr. McSweeney’s latest letter. Its Jrishism 
is delightful, especially where he appears to treat 
the preponderance of Protestantism in this coun- 
trv as “unconstitutional.” His mental processes 
in reaching this pronouncement remind me irresis- 
tibly of the intoxicated gentleman who, beholding 
a large stuffed fish in a glass case, observed: “The 
man who caught that fish was a d—d liar!” 


A wealth of correspondence has followed the 
articles on Immigration, by Gino Speranza. 
Some of it rails upon us. Some is praise. 
Naturally, we like the following, which is the 
tone of many of the letters: 


Your courageous and timely publication of 
Mr. Gino Speranza’s candid and arresting exposure 
of the truth of the immigration and alien menace, 
is an act of the worthiest public service. 

As a reader and a citizen | want to express my 
appreciation. The obvious hope is that these 
articles will make surer the passage of necessary 
legislation by a dilatory Congress. 

In your January issue you point out the desira- 
bility of excluding Mexicansand French-Canadians. 
Repeat that—it is too important to be forgotten. 

All honor and power to you and Mr. Speranza 
for tackling this most important problem with 
plain, downright speaking. 


Some men, often in the public eye, have a 
real or feigned aversion to photographs. 
Magazines like the WorLp’s Work are often 
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hard put to it to find even passable likenesses 
of these men for reproduction. Perhaps 
our path will be easier when a few more 
of them have the experience implied in the 
following letter, written by the distinguished 
chairman of one of the most important 
committees in Congress, and addressed to the 
Art Editor of the WorLb’s Work: 


1 am not particularly desirous of seeing m: 
photograph in the public prints, but if it is to be 
published | admit that | am quite desirous of 
having something that looks somewhat like myself. 

Two of your periodical contemporaries recently 
published an alleged photograph of me that, 
while it may have had some faint resemblence, 
made me look like a drunken tramp and I very 
much desire to stop any more publications of it. 
For this reason | am enclosing a recent photograph 
of myself prepared for reproduction purposes and 
should you have occasion to publish anything ot 
the kind I hope vou will use it. 


Following an editorial in the November 
Wor_p’s Work, called “Children and Coal”’ 
the Editors received a number of letters of pro- 
test. The last of these letters is from the Hon. 
E. F. Morgan, Governor of West Virginia: 


My attention has been directed to editorial 
comment in the November issue of WorLp’s Work 
under the caption ‘Children and Coal” in which 
the author accepts, as typical of general existing 
conditions in the bituminous coal fields, certain 
statements and incidents reported by a field 
worker of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

The editorial is so even more intemperate in 
stressing the abnormalities of mining community 
life than the report of the federal investigator that 
I am constrained to protest its accuracy as a pic- 
ture of conditions in a mining community. 

The federal investigator, probably more accus- 
tomed to a life of bureaucratic ease than “roughing 
it” in a mining town, must have been subjected to 
many personal inconveniences to cause her to 
ignore the best features of mining community life 
and point out only the sordid. To read her story 
one would think that a child born under the con- 
ditions she narrates could not possibly reach man- 
hood, but it was from these communities that 
many of the soldiers were drawn into the World 
War, and the Government reports show that these 
West Virginians took first rank among the physi- 
cally fit. The percentage column of men accepted 
shows West Virginia at the top. 

The Government report shows that trains were 
not running on schedule; that chickens wandered 
about without restrictions in one town; that 
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typhoid fever was prevalent in one camp; that one 
family moved from a camp because a dead hog was 
not removed from the street; and the report con- 
tains a photograph of houses erected alongside 
railroad tracks, making it an unfit habitation. 
My secretary lived in one of these same houses for 
more than a year without apparent discomfort 
and it is general knowledge that people live along- 
side railroads in many cities of the country. 

One woman was found, according to the bureau’s 
examiner, who had moved to an independent 
community because “it was a healthy. place and 
had no saloon.”” There has never been a saloon 
in the county where the field worker made her 
investigation in mining or independent communi- 
ties. 

Another woman had moved from the mining 
town, as the department’s examiner discovered, 
because “‘as she sat at her sewing she could always 
see them carrying out someone dead or crippled.” 
In a period of one year there is one person killed 
in every sixth mine in West Virginia. 

I cite these instances of a report which is replete 
with similar illustrations of the investigator’s skill 
in depicting general conditions of mining commun- 
itv life. Of course, there are conditions in a 
mining community that could be improved, but 
as a rule conditions in a mining town are as good if 
not better than in small independent communities 
where similar problems of sanitation, schools, 
water supply, and recreation are encountered. 
They are decidedly better than living conditions 
in some districts of the larger cities. 


The following letter comes from a promi- 
nent Jew in Cincinnati: 


My attention has been called toa letter published 
in the November number of your magazine under 
the heading “The World’s Workshop.” 

It seems unfortunate that your policy permits 
the publication of an attack of this nature founded 
on personal views and for which no proof of a 
general character has been submitted. 

My own experience in merchandising leads me 
to believe that a fair investigation will easily 
establish the fact that the statements made by 
your correspondent are not correct and that the 
percentage of fires and failure among Jewish mer- 
chants is no greater, if as great, as among merchants 
not of the Jewish faith. 

The objectionable feature of this letter and its 
publication is that Jews should be held accountable 
as a class for the misdeeds of individuals. 

It would be folly to claim that there are no 
Jews whose business ethics are very bad and they 
should be, and are, vigorously condemned; but if 
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Jews are to be judged as a class, why should not 
consideration be given to their value as citizens? 

Everywhere you will find many of them actively 
and unselfishly interesting themselves in civic 
affairs. The proportion of Jews occupying non- 
compensated civic positions is out of all proportion 
to the percentage of Jewish population. They 
are active in practical philanthropy as it concerns 
not only Jews but non-Jews as well, and if influence 
and prominence in the arts and sciences are evi- 
dences of real culture, surely Jews can lay claim 
to be factors in both. 

We Jews should not and do not claim special 
privileges or special consideration for doing our 
duty as citizens, and regret that any agency, such 
as yours, should be used to foster even in the 
slightest degree a prejudice which should appeal 
to all fair minded people as totally without founda- 
tion. 


Several paintings of immigrant types were 
used with Gino Speranza’s article on Immi- 
gration in the December WorLp’s Work. 
These paintings were the work of Gerit A. 
Beneker, whose own approach to the problems 
involved in immigration differs in several 
essentials from the point of view of the 
magazine. It should be made clear that 
the captions used under Mr. Beneker’s pic- 
tures were wholly the work of the Editors 
and do not represent Mr. Beneker’s own 
conception of their significance. 


The beautiful painting of a liner, repro- 
duced on the cover of the WorLp’s Work 
last month, was by Charles Dixon, whose 
name, by an engraver’s error, was “‘cropped” 
from the plates. Mr. Dixon is a distin- 
guished English painter, a member of the 
Royal Institute of Water Color Artists of 
Great Britain, and famous the world over for 
his marines. 


The WorLp’s Work is especially fortunate 
this month in securing permission from famous 
American artists to reproduce their concep- 
tions of American Indians. The cover design 
is from the well-known ‘Indian Weaving” 
canvas of George De Forest Brush. The 
names of the other artists are given under 
the reproductions of their paintings. We 
are indebted to all for the opportunity to 
present their works in the original colors. 














